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NEWS OF | THE E WEEK. 


E second Empire has deitdined its first legal defeat. 

de Broglie had written a pamphlet, which he sent to a printer | 

to lithograph, not for publication, but for his own convenience. The 
phiet was seized by the Minister of the Interior, and M. de 
Broglie commenced legal proceedings for its restitution. Tie Mi- 





The Due 


nistry, to stop the action, instituted a counter-prosecution for bre: ach | 


of the Press law, and summoned the Duke before the Juge d’In- 
struction. The Duke appeared, and remarked quietly that, as a 
Grand-Cross of the Legion of Honour, he was amenable, under a 
decree of the Emperor himself, only to the High Court of Justice. 
' As this Court has only been called into action twice, once for the 
trial of Louis Napoleon himsel!, it would have been inconvenient to 
gummon it for such an offence, and the prosecution was dropped. 
M. de Broglie, however, has not given up his right of action, but 
demands the restitution of his hundred copies, some of which the 
Minister of the Interipr has given away. Any number, of course, 
gan be produced; but if the pamphlet is published without its 
*s consent, he may claim heavy damages from M. de Persigny, 
d is quite certain to forfeit none of his legal rights. It is said that 
the real grievance of the Ministry agaiust M. de Broglie is, that he 
helped to circulate the letter of the Duc d’Aumale. 


The language of Baron Ricasoli in the Italian Parliament also in- 


yolves a check to the Emperor of the French. In the most emphatic 
nguage the Premier denies that any cession of Italian territory can, 
or will, be made to France. As he is not one of the men who believe 
in the doctrine of mental reservations, this assurance has been ac- 
pepted throughout Europe as conclusive. Even more haughty is his 
statement that Italy is arming to restore her ancient and legitimate 
boundaries, an assertion which, as it stands, would justify an imme- 
diate declaration of war. The Austrian Empire has, however, enough 
already on its hands. The Emperor, after a long hesitation, has re- 
fused to receive the Hungarian address, condemned it as disloyal, 
and ordered the Diet to forward another and more respectful paper. 
The rescript was read in the Diet amidst profound agitation, and 
obedience is of course out of fle question. The Diet will be imme- 
| diately dissolved, and the Goverument, for the second time in twelve 
years, will rely on force alone. For the moment, the Hungarian 
regiments having been skilfully buried amidst hostile populations, 
'Tesistance seems out of the question, but the Hungarians look to 
Italy, and they will find in Baron Ricasoli at least as bold an ally as 
they lost in Count Cavour. No vote on the subject has yet been 
taken in the Reichsrath, but the current of feeling is said to set 
strongly against the Hungarians. Popular bodies invariably hate 
anything which defies their authority, and the Germans, besides, re- 
' gard Magyars as an almost uncivilized race. That impression strikes 
Englishmen, accustomed to ‘regard the Germans as dreamers and the 
Magyars as men of. action, as an almost ludicrous incongruit y, 
but it is only too real, and will have an important influence on the 
contest. 


’ 


Prussia, with an invasion of Denmark to carry out, her army to 
reorganize, her great neighbour burning with an “idea,” whicli’ in- 
cludes ihe frontier of the Rhitie; is 6ecupied mainly witha discussiow as 
to an oath of fealty. The aristécracy wish the oath to be taken by the 
Estates which have ceased to exist, and the ig Lagzals are anxious that 


i 
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it should not t be ‘taken at all. “All Prussia is divided upon this im- 
portant question. The Ministry have resigned rather than assent to 
the oath, but are to resume power rather than quarrel with the King. 
In Prussia there is half-heartedness even in party strife. 


The war in America hangs fire, but we note the reappearance of 
projects of compromise, each more unprincipled than the last, and 
some decided steps taken towards the creation of a great regular army. 
The old organization has been broken up, and the North is to have 
an army of a quarter of a million of men divided into regiments of 


: | two thousand five hundred men each, commanded by officers regularly 
736 | trained. This may yet prove the most important innovation intro- 


' duced in America since the Declaration of Independence. 

Parliament has done little during the week except talk upon sub- 
jects of greater or less interest. The bill granting the seats forfeited 
by St. Albans to South Lancashire, Birkenhead and the West Riding, 
has passed through Committee amidst a dull assent which is neither 
approval nor dislike. Discussions have arisen on the mode of voting 
at University elections, compensation for burial fees, the Grand Jury 
| system, and some half-dozen parish questions, chiefly connected with 

“justice to Ireland,” and brought up by Mr. Scully, who on Thursday 
night asked the House to appoint official reporters, that none of his 
eloquence might be lost. The House, however, is wearied with 
| lrish speeches already, and would rejoice exceedingly if a pleasant 
appointment removed Mr. Scully to some country town, where the 
local paper could devote an issue or two per week to his views on 
his native land. Meanwhile, the Session is drawing on, and the real 
work of Parliament, which is not to listen to the Member for Cork, 





is hardly commenced, 

‘The bill enabling graduates of the Universities to send their votes 
by post will, however, effect a practical reform. Formerly, it was so 
impossible for the mass of voters to repair to Oxford, that the 
attempt was not made, and the election for the University cost less 
than any other throughout the country. Railways, lioweéver, have 
enabled the country clergy to attend, provided their expenses are 
paid, and as they like the opportunity of revisiting the scenes of 
their college lives, very many avail themselves of the privilege. 
‘The expense of conveying so many voters is very considerable, and 
tends to diminish the high value hitherto placed on a University 
seat. The bill reforms this abuse by enabling all the voters, who con- 
stitute a registered and exceptionally well-known class, to vote by 
letter. 

For the rest, the incidents of the week have been few and unim- 
portant. Lord Palmerston has visited Harrow, and made, as “a 
Harrow boy,” a speech which contains a well-judged compliment to 
Dr. Vaughan, the late master, and possibly more platitudes than any 
speech he ever delivered. The Mexican bondholders have asked, as 
they do periodically, for a British flect to collect their debts; and 
the National Rifle Association has opened its proceedings at Wim- 
bledon. The contest is not yet sufliciently advanced to afford any 
clue to final results, but the shooting is believed to indicate an ad- 
vance upon previous years. A French officer is present on the ground 
to report results to the Emperor. 


The enormous defensive expenditure forced upon Europe by the 
preparations of France is beginning to tell heavily on the finances of 
the Great Powers. With the exception of England and Prussia, 
every first-class Power will this year have to face a heavy deficit, 
given in the best official accounts at the following approximate 


figures : 
£4,000,000 
12,800,000 
13,000,000 
6,000,000 


. + £35,800,000 
That sum represents but a part of the expenditure entailed by a 
single year of armed preparation. To it must be added the sum 
spent by the countries which prefer increased taxation to a deficit, 
an addition which would bring the total increase of taxation levied 
ou Europe by the restlessness of France up to fifty millions 


a year, 


Rassia R ; A 4 
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Srantt.—The Legislative Corps separated on Thursday, the 27th of | 
June, amidst cries of “ Vive ’Empereur !” and the political quiet in | 
France is broken only by reports of elections to the Councils-General, | 
at which the Government nominees are defeated. The repeated | 
election of Opposition candidates is considered important, not he- | 
cause they will have any political power, but because they show a| 
decline in the influence of the Prefeets. ‘The Government has sus- 
tained another defeat in the contest with the Due de Broglie. The | 
Duke, a man of the highest standing and character, had ordered a | 
printer to lithograph a hundred copies of a pamphlet he is preparing. | 
The printer informed the Minister of the satan, who ordered the | 
sheets to be seized. As the pamphlet was not to be published, the 
Duke brought an action for the recovery of the sheets, and the | 
Ministry, indiguant at his audacity, commenced a prosecution for a| 
breach of the law. The Duke appeared accordingly before the Juge | 
d’Instruction, but pleaded that, as Grand Cross of the Legion of | 
Honour, he was, under a decree of the Emperor, liable only to ed 
High Court of Justice. The plea was well founded, and as the Court 
cannot be summoned together to try such a trifle, M. de Broglie | 
departed in peace. The Court has decided that the sheets are his | 
own property, and the Minister must now surrender all he can find. | 
Unfortunately for himself, he has circulated a few among his friends, 
and should any of them publish the pamphlet, he will be liable to penal 
consequences. The excessive expense of the existing régime is also 
attracting attention. ‘The consolidated debt has increased one-fourth 
since the Empire was proclaimed, and the charge for interest and 
consolidated fund is now within two millions of our own. The Go- 
vernment, moreover, when it wants money, as for instance to pay 
railway debentures, has recourse to “ expedients,” such as the issue 
of bonds redeemable in thirty years, which meet with no favour, and 
involve a heavy annual cost. The effects of heavy taxation are be- 
ginning to be felt on trade, and are intensified by the disturbances in 
America. 

The Siamese Embassy was received by the Emperor on Sunday, 
the 30th of June, the Envoys crawling into the presence on their 
knees, as in Siam, and presenting the following presents: A crown of 
massive gold, covered with diamonds ; a gold waist-belt, with a plate 
ornamented with diamonds; gold dishes, richly enamelled, of enor- 
mous weight ; and a number of palanquins, thrones, arms, &c. The 
crown, which is of a conical form, is covered with a band of very | 
thin caoutchoue, on which the diamonds are placed, so that at a little 
distance it resembles a pile of precious stones. 

The trial of M. Mirés commenced on Thursday, the 27th of June, 
and has continued throughout the week. The great charge against 
him is fraudulent mismanagement of the Railway Bank, with a view 
to his own advantage. The proceedings are not reported, but the 
accused exhibits excessive agitation, and temper, and publie feeling 
seems to be in his favour. It is said to be established that his trans- | 
actions with the bank yielded him no profit, though the bank, it is | 
alleged, speculated with varied success to the extent of upwards of 
60,000,0002. The decision will really depend on the view taken by 
Government of the affair, and, to judge by his book, M. Mirés has 
made his peace. 

The north of France has been ravaged by a succession of storms 
which have destroyed property to a large extent. The single depart- | 
ment of the Céte d’Or has lost 144,0002., and that of the Calvados | 
484,600/, In Burgundy, the Haute-Garonne, the Haute-Loire, the | 
Marne, and the Vosges, the crops have been seriously injured, and | 
many of the trees blown down. In Algeria the crop of the year | 
will, in consequence of these storms, not exceed one-half the usual 
average. The storms were hailstorms, one of which, near Lyons, 
stripped roofs off the houses, overturned carriages, and laid the vine- 
yards bare, while in the Nievre it levelled one hundred houses and 
tore up thousands of trees. 








Staly.—The Parliamentary business of the week has been somewhat 
important. Government has proposed a loan of 20,000,000/., 
under circumstances which, as the deficit cannot be examined, make 
it a vote Of confidence. ‘The Opposition took up the ground that 
the finances were hopelessly disorganized, and that such disorder was | 
the fault of the Government. The Minister, in reply, stated the pre- 
cise deficit, which is : 


Naples . - ‘ ; . £800,000 
Sicily . ; ; ‘ ‘ $80,000 
Tuscany : : ; ‘ ‘ 400,000 | 
Old Provinces oe ‘ 10,800,000 








£12,880,000 
—ihe old provinces bearing the war expenses. This deficit will, he 
believes, be made up gradually by the increase in the regular revenue, | 
but it is evident that the Ministry do not consider this the time for 
financial revision, and are, to a certain extent, living from hand to | 
mouth, The loan was voted by 224to 14. In the course of the 
debate on Tuesday, the Premier alluded to the rumours of a conces- 
sion of territory. ‘ I have heard people talk about ‘ cessions’ (terri- | 
torial). Allow me, gentlemen, to scout with all the disdain of my | 
soul the very word and thought of it. (The Minister spoke with 
emphasis, and was loudly applauded.) The King’s Government, I re- 
peat it, the King’s Government knows not of an inch of Italian land 
to be given up, not one inch will be given, not one inch must be given. 
(Loud cheering.) What the King’s Government sees is a territory 
to defend, a territory to recover. It sees Rome; it sees Venice! 
To the Eternal City and the Queen of the Adriatic it turns the | 
thoughts, the hopes, and energies of the nation. The Government | 





feels the heavy task that lies before it; with God’s help it will | 


| deficient. 
great abundance within the last few days, and in one place 15,000 


| dollars. 








fulfil it. Opportunity, matured by time, will open on 
Venice. In the mean time we think of Rome. (Increased altentic 
Yes, we will go to Rome. Shall Rome, politically severed Rc m\ 
rest of Italy, continue to be the centre of intrigue and cons al r 
permanent threat to the public order? To go to Rome is fe the 
Italians not merely a right, it is an inexorable necessity. (Bravo ) 
But how are we to go there? The King’s Government will be open 
and precise upon that even more than upon any other subject 
(Deep silence.) We do not wish to go to Rome by insurrectional 
movements, unreasonable, rash, mad attempts, which may endanger 
our former acquisitions, and spoil the national enterprise. ‘We will go 
to Rome hand in hand with France. Gentlemen, you declared it in 
the memorable sitting of the 27th of March.” He added, according 
to the telegrams : “ We arm not only for the defence of the national 
territory such as it actually is, but also to complete it—to restore it 
to its natural and legitimate boundaries.” — (Cheers.) 

_ The only intelligence from Rome refers to the Pope’s health, which 
is stated to be worse or improving according to the hopes and fears 
of the reporters. It would seem that the Pope is really very jill 
though not in immediate danger. The French garrison in the towns 
on the Italian side of the Papal territory 1s to be increased probably 
to check the egress of the brigands who now invade Italy unde 
Papal protection. The accounts from Naples are exceedingly bad 
An organized system of reaction, called by the better class brigandage. 
has extended throughout the provinces up to the very gates of Naples, 
Persons of substance are threatened even within the city, and neither 
life nor property are secure outside the barriers. ‘Ten thousand 
more troops are to be sent to the South, which will then contain sixty 
thousand men. Troops, however, cannot suppress disorder of this 
kind, which can be put down only by a guard of the respectable citi. 
zens exercising a just but iron severity, and, if necesssary, by dis. 
arming all who do not pay a certain sum in direct taxes. © There js 
a great want of capacity obvious in the internal administration of 
Naples, though allowance must be made for exaggeration and the 
Italian habit of talk. Early in the week a number of galley-slaves 
escaped from the prisons at Piedigrotta. This place is close to the 
Villa Reale, thg most frequented part of Naples. In another direc. 
tion, on Tuesday night, a party of fifty armed men came down upon 
a station called Cancello, on the Nola Railway, not far from Rake 
took off all the money they could find, and, after breaking the busts 
of Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel in a café close at hand, bound and 
shot the poor fellow who kept the café. Not far from this spot 
National Guards and regular troops have been out all the week. On 
the same night arrests were made of recruiting parties in the villages 
of St. Anastasio, Barra, and Somma, within a few miles of the city, 
In one word, to quote literally a high military authority, “ brigandage” 


Tr way to 


| has taken a strong footing in the province of Terra di Lavoro, sup- 


ported by foreign funds and calculating on the assistance of numerous 
elements of disorder in Naples itself, where they are by no means 
Correspondence, and arms, and money have been found in 





Grrmany-—The address of the Diet to the King of Hungary was 


| forwarded to Vienna on the 25th June, by the hands of the Presi- 


dents of the Upper and Lower Houses. For four days the Emperor 
and his advisers could come to no conclusion, but on the 30th June 
his Majesty definitively declined to receive the address. The reason 
given in the rescript was the disloyalty of its tone, which the Diet 
were ordered to amend. When the rescript reached Pesth many 


| voices in the Diet advised that it should be returned unopened. 


Better counsels, however, prevailed, and the rescript was read in 
silence, and the Diet adjourned. Count Coronini, an officer of 
considerable reputation, some time in the service of the Duke of 
Modena, has been placed at the head of the milttary in Hungary, 
and Cavour and Buda are both to be strengthened. It is supposed 
that the Diet will be immediately dissolved, more especially as the 
Reichsrath is disposed to support the Government. 

The Imperial reseript to the Hungarian Diet was read on the 2nd 
of July in the Upper House of the Council of the Empire, and was 
received with great enthusiasm. , 

Count Clam-Gallas proposed that the House should declare that it 
considered any violation of the Imperial dignity and rights as an 
attack against the whole monarchy, and that the Government could 
not only reckon on the concurrence and devotion of the House, but 
also on the active co-operation of the whole empire. This motion 
was assented to, and an address in that sense carried up to the 
throne, when the Emperor announced his determination to adhere to 
the principles expressed in his first speech to the Reichsrath. It is 
imagined that the next step of the Hungarians will be to paralyze 
the local administration by resigning ail offices, but this seems 
doubtful. In the Reichsrath discussions continue on a law to secure 
the right of association and the freedom of the press; another to 
abolish domiciliary visits, and the third on the liberty of worship. 
The discussion arises in the shape of a motion to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the propriety of passing such and such a law, but it 
of course results in nothing. 

The budget for the ensuing financial year, as it will be laid before 
the Austrian Parliament, has already been published in some of the 
oflicial papers. From the contents it appears that the expenditure is 
estimated at 362,536,000f., while the income will amount to 
298,599, S001. only, thus leaving a deficit iz prospectu of 63,936, 2008. 
The deficit is in danger of further augmentation by an extraordinary 
outlay for army and navy purposes, to the extent of £5,000,0008. 
The ordinary expenditure for the army is estimated at 103,000,008. ; 
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for the navy 6,000,000/1. 
the army expenses by more than 20,000,00041. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


The interest of the national debt exceeds | house, and the same from Vienna. A recomnoissance in the direction 


711 








of the latter place yesterday afternoon proved that there were two 


The Prussian Ministry have resumed their places, the King having | thousand five hundred rebels there, and it was thought that if they 


agreed to dispense with the oath of fealty from the estates, though 
pot with the investiture. This is regarded as a triumph by the Liberal 
arty, and is certainly a proof that the King is not heartily with the 
reactionaries. The German Commercial Parliament has helda sitting 
in Berlin, and been well received. 
uniform code of commercial law. General Manteuffel, the Minister 
at War, who challenged Councillor ''westen for criticizing him in a 
samphlet, has been sentenced by court-martial to three months’ im- 
srisonment in Magdeburg. He will, of course, remain there but a 
Fos weeks, under very easy restraint. His antagonist will probably 
be condemned to the same punishment. 





Russig.—The official journal continues to publish accounts of dis- 
turbances among the peasantry; but it is remarked, that though 


extremely disinclined to wait two years for their liberation, tie | 


peo le profess perfect willingness to pay all State dues. A monetary 
crisis is expected in_ St. Petersburg, and fresh disturbances, not de- 
scribed, are reported from Warsaw. : 

An official report has been printed on the trade and financg of 
Russia, written by the British Secretary of Legation, which is full 
of interesting facts. At the present day the expenditure is about 
44,500,0002., and the revenue about 40,000,000. sterling. In 1858 
the cost of the army alone was estimated at about 15,000,000/. The 
most productive source of Russian revenue is the duty on spirits, 
amounting to the astonishing sum of 19,000,000/. per annum. With 
regard to the public debt of Russia, a statement compiled by M. G. 
F. Kolb, which is said to be worthy of credit, places the total at 
943.000,0002., to which must be added the §,000,000/. loan con- 
tracted in August last with Messrs. Baring and Hope, thus raising 
the aggregate to 251,000,000/., on which the annual interest and 
sinking fund amount to more than 9,000,000/. In addition to the 
funded debt the Government are liable for the note circulation of 
over 100,000,0002. The exports consist principally of grain, timber, 
hides, flax, tallow, hemp, iron, copper, wool, potash, bristles, and 
seeds. The imports for consumptica are mainly sugar, oil, coffee, 
cotton, cotton manufactures, and cotton yarn, wool and woollen 
manufactures, silk and silk manufactures, wine, dye-stuffs, fruit, 
machinery, and linens. In 1858 the specie exported was 4,600,000/. 
against 1,000,000/. imported. The following table exhibits rouglily 
the value of the foreign trade of Russia in the same year : 

Exports, Imports. 








Sweden ... —_ £159,000 wei £21,000 
Norway ... hi 79,000 oi 238.000 
Prussia... 2,380,000 ini 3,320,000 
Denmark ... ~ 480,000 a 110,000 
Hanseatic Cities ... $20,000 = 1,740,000 
Netherlands w» 1,060,000 pee 1,260,000 
Belgium ... _ 450,000 ice 160,000 
Great Britain 10,100,000... 6,450,000 
France... w. 2,500,000 in 1,670,000 
Portugal ... ine 60,000 sea 80.000 
Spain ~_ rr 30,000 sie 390,000 
Sardinia ... os £00,000 50,000 
Tuscany ... vad 235,000 30,000 
Two Sicilies si 2,000 —_ 710,000 
Austria... —_ 1,000,000 an 1,300,000 
Jonian Islands... 9,000 wa 40,000 
Greece... one 4,000 one 70,000 
Turkey... w» —: 1,360,000 oe 1,060,000 
United States... 270,000 = 1,160,000 
West Indies sth —_— ou 70,000 
Other countries ... 136,000 we 235,000 

£21,164,000 £20,164,000 


It must be remembered, however, that Russia has a very con- 
siderable foreign trade overland with Asia. 

Turkry.—The first acts of the new Sultan are excellent. The women 
in the harem of the late Sultan are all to be married, and the seraglio 
expenditure brought to an end. The Civil List also has been re- 
duced from 3,000,000. to 1,200,0007., and the Sultan lodges himself 
in a corner of the great palace. A decree has been published pro- 
mising financial reforms, and the accounts of Riza Pasha, who 
has been dismissed, are to be investigated. All other Ministers are, 
for the present, confirmed. Sir H. Bulwer has been seriously ill, 
as has M. de Lavalette. 

Gmerrirt.—The news from America is of little interest. The South 
has withdrawn its troops from Harper’s Ferry, and is concentrating 
them at the Manassas Gap. General Scott, on the other hand, has 
advanced his outposts to Fairfax, but any general forward movement 
is delayed. Orders have been issued directing that all volunteers 
enlisting for the war shall be enrolled in regiments consisting of three 
battalions, with eight hundred men to a battalion; each battalion 
will be commanded by a major, and each regiment by a colonel, the 
latter being invariably an officer of the regular army, trained at West 
Point. It is believed that under this arrangement, with a few weeks’ 
steady training, the army may be rendered {fit to take the field. 
following paragraph, though written in the sensation style, is confirmed 
by other accounts: “General M‘Dowell, commanding General Scott's 
outposts, continues to advance his lines. Five thousand of his divi- 
sion moved yesterday from Ball’s Cross Roads to the vicinity of 
Fall’s Church, a point about three miles distant from Fairfax Court- 


Its first object is to establish a | 


The | 


| should be reinforced a battle is inevitable at that point. ‘There ap- 
| pears to be stirring times about Fortress Monroe. The outposts of 
{the Union forees at Hampton and the vicinity were driven in on 
Wednesday night by a superior force of the rebels, who have been 
| actively extending their lines towards the fortress. A battery of five 
| guns, strongly supported with men, has been recently thrown up 
|} within four miles of Hampton, General Butler has, however, sent 
| forward a strong detachment, consisting of Colonel Duyree’s Zouaves, 
|the 3rd New York Volunteer Regiment (Colonel Townsend), the 
| Steuben Volunteers, and two picces of artillery, all under the com- 
mand of Captain Smith, of the United States Topographical Engi- 
| neers, to make a reconnoissauee, and it is quite probable that our 
| next news from that quarter will bring an account of a sharp skir- 
In other words, General Scott is slowly urging his army 








mish.” 
| forward in the direction of Richmond, between which city and him- 
| self lies the mass of the Southern force. 7 
| The news from Missouri is, on the whole, favourable to the Fede- 
ral Government, General Jackson having been defeated in an attempt 
| to surprise the capital, while in Tennessee the Frec-soilers are taking 
}up arms to punish the Government which has voted Tennessee out 
lof the Union. 

The extreme irritation against Eugland which has marked the 
American papers for some weeks is beginning to subside. It is 
allowed that the people of Great Britain are, on the whole, favour- 
able to the North. 

It has been found necessary to arrest Mr. Kane, Marshal of Balti- 
more, and leader of the secret secessionists. Large quantities of 
arms were found in his house. 


Wome. 
Mownway, Jury Ist. 
Tue Prince of Wales arrived on Saturday at Kingstown, where 
he was received in state by the Lord-Lieutenant, the Castle officials, 
and a great crowd of gentlemen. The Commissioners of Kingstown 
| presented an address, to which the Prince replied in the following 
terms : 

“*Gentlemen,—I most heartily thank you for the gratifying terms in which, 
on your own behalf, and that of the inhabitants of Kingstown, you greet me on 
my arrival at your port, after a voyage = with such ease and expedition 
in the admirable vessel considerately placed at my disposal by its enterprising 
proprietors; nor shall I fail to convey to the Queen your assurances of loya 
attachment to her person and Government, and your emphatic acknowledgment 
of the blessings enjoyed under her rule. During former visits to Ireland, and 
particularly in the course of a tour made some years since through the country, 
I had considerable opportunities of witnessing the beauty of her scenery and of 
experiencing the warm-hearted kindness of her people, an i these agreeable recol- 
lections tend greatly to enhance the pleasure with which I look forward to a more 
prolonged sojourn among you on the present occasion.” 

— Mr. Braidwood, the late Superintendent of the Fire Brigade, 
was buried on Saturday in Abney Park Cemetery. ‘The remains were 
followed to the grave by an immense procession, comprising the 
London Rifle Brigade, the Tower Hamlets Volunteers, all the public 
and private fire brigades, the representatives of the great insurance 
oflices, and a large body of the metropolitan police. All the shops 
on the route of the procession, which extended a mile in length, were 
shut up, all the bells of the City, St. Paul’s excepted, rang a funeral 

eal, and a countless multitude followed the cortége. As the hearse 





| 

} passed the Royal Exchange, the immense multitude gathered there 
| Spontan msly uncovered, a tribute of respect repeated all along the 
jroute, The utmost decorum and order everywhere prevailed. The 


burial service was read by Dr. Cumming, to whose cengregation the 
deceased gentleman belonged. 

— A brilliant comet made its appearance on Sunday, at about 11 
pM. At 3.10 a.m its altitude was about 10 degrees, and it azimuth 
39 degrees east of north. It is, therefore, in the constellation 
Auriga. One observer failed to perceive the tail, but Messrs. Alfred 
Smee and R. Hodgson report that the tail extends many degrees in 
the heavens. It is, next to the comet of 1858, the brightest yet 
observed, 

— The Right Hon. Sir John Patteson, late Puisne Judge of the 
Queen’s Bench, expired on the 28th June, at his own house. He 
} was born on the 11th Feb., 1790, second son of the Rev. Henry Pat- 
lteson, of Norwich, and was educated at Eton. After passing with 
credit through the university, he came to London, and in 1$21 was 
called to the bar, and chose the northern circuit. Lord Tenterden 
speedily predicted his future rise, and in 1833 Lord Lyndhurst made 
him one of the three new judges rendered necessary by the abolition 
of the Welsh judieature. | 





On the bench he earned the regard of all 
who came in contact with him, and was regarded by his chiefs, Lord 
} Denman and Lord Campbell, with the highest respect and affection, 
Latterly his hearing began to fail, and warned by a friend whom he 
had charged to announce the time at which he ought to retire, he 
| quitted the bench in 1852, amidst the universal regret of his col- 
| leagues, the bar, and the public. Te was immediately sworn on the 
Judicial Commitice of the Privy Council, and for five years continued 
to give its members the benelit of his sound knowledge and varied 
( xperience. In 1857 the ge neral failure ( f his he ith compe lhe d him 
ito abandon all business, and he retired to his own seat, Feniton 
Court, in Dorsetshire, where he resided till his death, the trusted 
friend of all around him. Sir J. Patteson did not, perhaps, stand 
| quite in the very dirst rank among able men, but it would be difficult 


| to find another character at once so gentle and so firm, 
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— The following table gives the revenue statement of the year and] ~— Mr. Carlyle has addressed the annexed letter to the Times : 
quarter ending 30th June, 1861 : “* Sir—There is a great deal of public sympathy, and of deeper sort than usual 
fot eae ———— —____—— | awake at present on the subject of Inspector Braidwood. It is a beatai . 
; led Y) pec Utiful emo- 
| __ Quarters enc . is tion, and apparently a perfectly just one, and well bestowed. Judging by what. 
Sept. 30, Dec. 81, March 31, | June 30, ever light one gets, Braidwood seems to have been a man of singular Worth in 
| 1860. 1860. 1861. 1861. his department, and otherwise; such a servant as the public seldom has, 
| | Thoroughly skilled in his function, nobly valiant in it, and faithful to it—faithfy) 
ei £5,888,000 | £5,861,000 | £5,824,000 | £5,820,000 | te the ceath. In rude, modest form, actually a kind of hero, who has perished 
Excise ........-ce0eeeee 5,089,000 | 4,359,000 | 4,873,000 | 5,171,000 | im serving ust . 
BERIIID  sinsesnenoncneee 2,053,000 | 2,036,000 | 2,191,170 | 2,186,000 | _ “ Probably his sorrowing family is not left in wealthy circumstances. Most 
— 166,000 1.293.000 314.000 | 1,363,000 | Certainly it 1s pity when generous emotion, in many men, or in any man, has to 
Property Tax ......... 2,281,000 3,530,000 4,024,000 2,588,000 die out futile, and leave no action behind it. The question, therefore, suggests 
aa... 800,000 880,000 895,000 | $25,000 | itself{—Should not there be a * Braidwood Testimonial,’ the proper parties under- 
i... 65.568 83,000 76,000 | 67,000 | taking it, in a modest, serious manner, the public silently testifying (to such 
vost “scared 315,598 228,348 338,816 | 377,594 =— at least) — worth its emotion has? 
Miscellaneous ......... “I venture to throw out this hint, and, if it be acted on, will, with great satis. 
Totals ......000 "216,658,166 | £18,270,348 | £18,535,986 | £18,397,504 | faction, give my mite among other people; but must, for good reasous, say fur- 
ther, that this is all I can do in the matter (of which, indeed, I know nothing but 
| Quarters ended what et knows, and a great deal less than every reader of the newspapers 
ee . ———— = knows); and that, in particular, 1 cannot answer any letters on tie subje 
a Se — —s should such happen to be sent to ine. . —_— 
59. | 9. . . * In haste, I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 2c 
B cevccocevccesee 5,576,866 6,225,000 | £5,550,618 | £5,732,777 » 7 “T. CARLYLE. 
Ye 519,000 | wT p00 008 4.507.000 3.114.000 “5, Cheyne-row, Chelsea, June #8. : . 

Stamps 1,987,000 | 2,018,000 2,128,016 2,068,242 — The Association of the Friends of Poland in London have ad- 
a : nyo ee : pomp ryoteeed dressed a letter to Prince Adam Czartoryski to express their admi- 
roperty ‘Tax 874,00 f 2, 88,816 | ati » * self. rol, forti Q . yocati 
—— lh oes yo eahaes ocese i" ation of the self-control, fortitude, and courage under provocation 

=¢ , mR ae ) - ve ars m Y 
Crown Lands 61,979 83,000 75,000 seo00 | exhibited by the Poles during the recent events in Warsaw.” The 
ia, | 339,931 234.830 729,173 570,339 | letter, which is signed by a dozen peers, and,other gentlemen of 
| distinction, protests against the a policy, unwise as it is unworthy, of 
Totals .........! | £17,264,776 | £17,112,830 | £20,219,807 | £16,819,174 | withholding from Poland institutions guaranteed by treaties, and due 
* = ‘ .. |alike to the historic renown and present character of her people.” 
lee SENS Den hy SN. |'Vore wae eS, SE. The Prince, in his reply, dont thet “it is the morality ot Tbeval 
Customs.........seereree 23,393,000 | £24,085,261 Europe which is now in question,” a point it might be hard to esta. 
EXCiSC ..2.0-2000e0eee0e4 19,492,000 20,550,000 blish. Europe sympathizes frankly with the people of Warsaw, but 
oe eeeeseceseesessess pyro poy the claims of morality can never oblige us to attempt the impossible, 
evccccsccccccecccsces 3,136, 250, 
Property Tax.........++ 12,423,000 9,902,816 — ~ So 
—......... 3,400,000 3,350,000 ee ate onan Se. 
Crown Lands.......+++-+ 291,568 285,979 — A correspondent of the Zimes complains bitterly of the admission 
Miscellaneous ........... 1,260,356 1,874,273 of drunken men into third-class carriages on the London, Canterbur 
| . _ bd . edie y> 
Totals Z71.003.006 £71,416 587 j and Dover line. On Friday last, he travelled in a carriage into which 
EI sien nee Wier tS ac ae hn nm five drunkards were introduced one after another. One was so drunk 





— The danger from the fire in Tooley-street is not yet over. 


is still being pumped into the vaults at the rate of eight tons per 
minute, but the fire, fed as it is by oil, tallow, and other combustibles, | 
rages as furiously as ever, and on Sunday night the flames rose above | 
the surrounding house-tops. ‘The steam, generated by the,heat, drives 
out the clay with which it was hoped to stop up the eutrance of the 
vaults. It is expected that as the water mounts, the boiling tallow 
will be forced out either into the sewer or into the streets, and in 
the latter case the danger to the neighbourhood will be very great. 


Water | that he tumbled across the legs of a young woman, who screamed and 


fainted. Another tried to attack an old clergyman, a third began 
talking the grossest obscenity without being apparently aware of his 
anguage, a fourth grew frantic with the motion of the carriage, and 
a filth was lifted into the train unable to support himself. A guard, 
to whom the passengers appealed, only grinned and turned away, 
The downright oppression practised in Kngland on all third-class 


‘passengers is a disgrace to the companies.» ‘They are sent off at 


hours fixed intentionally to secure them the largest amount of incon- 
venience, are huddled together in dirty vans with insufficient seats, and 


| defective light and air, receive no assistance from the porters, and 
are frequently pushed about like boxes or bales of goods. All this 
| while the companies, eager to carry goods at a penny a ton a mile, 
charge their human freight, which does its own porterage, more than 
eight times that sum. ‘Lhe ill-treatment is, we believe, in all cases 


Tuespay, Juty 2np. 
— Tenders for the Indian Loan of four millions are invited by 
the Secretary of State. ‘They must be sent in to the India-oflice, on 
printed forms, before twelve o’clock on Friday, the 12th of July, and 


must be accompanied by a deposit of two per cent, The terms of | ©'S" : : ab 3 

the loan are five per cent. interest, the loan not to be repayable till | deliberate, aud dictated by an idea that it is profitable to make third- 

1870. No tender will be received under 500/., and no price ean be | class travelling uncomfortable. The effect of that notion, of course 

fixed which shall contain a denomination lower than sixpence. | is. that the traveller travels once at 2d. a mile where he would travel 

— The following table shows clearly the extent of the falling off 2 Umes at a penny. ; : : 

in our principal exports to the United States. The deficiency has, .~~ A point of some importance in connexion with the bankruptcy 

been produced by the Morrill tariff as well as the war : of Messrs. Lawrence and Mortimore, the leather-dealers, was decided 
iit Maiden at ,on the 2nd instant by the Lords Justices of Appeal. ‘The Bank of 


1859. 1860. 1861 | England claimed to be mortgagees on an estate at Egham, bought by 


aa ee £15,348 , the bankrupts, to the extent of 83,0002. Mr. Mortemore bought the 
ee ee 67,785 ... 66,196 106,631 | estete originally, but as it was too large for him, and was rising in 
Cottons . 1,562,918 1,491,721 964,303 valu, he proposed to his partner to join him, and the purchase-money 
Earthenware 234,492 281,532 149,575 was paid out of partnership funds. The accounts were kept also : 
Haberdashery ... a. 719,754 637,035... 468,575 the P dete teoks The Lords Jestions held that ti ‘ 
Hardwares and cutlery... 424,431 359,066... 243,230 ED SSNS. SS Sar CaS See ee Se pepe 
Linens 20 cco eve «= 776,780 643,676 388,107 having been bought as a speculation, must be held to be part of the 
Metals— partnership property, and pass to the assignees. 
Iron—Pig 106,476, 62,919... 54,030 — The following is a list of the sums expended by the Eccle- 
ae bolt, rod ... pone aaa ye siastical Commissioners on the repair and improvement of Bishops’ 
i ~ 9636 a. “ton Palaces. The object for which this Commission was created was to 
Wrought 200,576... = 189,854... 98,028 remedy the irregularities existing in the Church, supplement poor 
Steel, unwrought 206,189 236,458 158,412 livings, and divide over rich preferments. 


Copper—Sheets and nails 61,721... 24,559... 7,503 
Lead—Pig, rolled and sheet, 
and lead shot 44,416 ... 30,962 ... 1,451 
Tin—Plates ... woe 624,615 ... 464,630 ... 186,668 
Oil—Seed see eee 95,154... 57,230... 1,620 
Salt one eee eee 82,289 ... 43,611 ... 40,542 
Silk manutacture 188,130... 109,779 ... 84,729 


— A meeting was held at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, to welcome to 
England John Anderson, the fugitive slave, whose case recently 
excited such interest. Mr. Harper Twelvetrees took the chair. 
‘Lhe proceedings presented nothing of interest beyond a short speech 
from Anderson himself, who gave some account of his slave life (but 
which did not appear to have been attended with more than ordinary 


Soda x. vee vee 259,312... 223,956... 97,481 severity) ; of his escape, the inducement to which was the refusal of 
ee ee Bam ei aa ag ace his master to give him a pass to go to see his wife and family ; of luis 
Mixed stuffs 892,026 733,000 491,700 falling in with the slave-huuter ; of the attempted capture, the resist- 
Worsted stuffs 584,800 459,068 294,370 ance, and the death of his would-be captor. He expressed his sorrow 


at having slaina man. His owner, he said, was a Baptist, as he was 
£8,222,746  ... £7,158,078  ... £4,363,900 himself, but he could give but little credit to the religion of slave- 
— George M‘Leod, a respectable-looking eldetly man, was charged | holders and the supporters of slavery. He concluded by proposing 
at Worship-street, with a number of successful frauds. His plan of | three cheers for the Queen. The meeting seemed to forget that 
action was to call at any house with apartments to let, and engage | Anderson’s killing of bis master was. one of those acts which it is 
the rooms. He then offered a deposit for rent, and asked for imme- | occasionally justitiable to do, but never justifiable to praise—a sad 
diate possession. »If this was conceded, he would plead fatigue, and, | necessity, not a matter for applause. 
under the pretence of rest, secrete all portable articles. Aided by} — Mrs. Elizabeth Marston, in 1843, executed a deed, in which 








his “ respectability,” he had carried out this device successfully in up-| she assigned her whole property to her niece, Mary Elsworth, with- 
wards of thirty instances, sixteen of which were ready to be pressed | out power of revocation. She had previously execuied a will de- 
against him in court. ‘The curious feature of the case is the gulli-| vising her property to various relatives. It was proved that Mrs. 
bility of a class whom ordinary lodgers find as hard as iron. 





Marstou was not fully aware of the effect of the deed she sigued, 
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ed 
and the Vice-Chancellor held that it could not be allowed to stand. 
The will therefore became operative. ; 

— At a meeting of the Ethnological Society on Tuesday evening, 
a paper was read by Captain Burton on Mr. du Chaillu’s adventures. 
In the course of the evening, a Mr. Malone assailed Mr. du Chaillu’s 
pook, denying in particular that a harp could be made of fibres from 
the roots of trees, as it was impossible to obtain from them musical 
notes. Mr. du Chaillu became very excited, and at the close of the 
meeting, when many of the audience had withdrawn, stepped over 
the benches and chairs to where Mr. Malone was standing, and, after 
touching him on the shoulder, held his fist in a menacing manner to 
his face, and, asking him how he dare speak of him in the manner he 
had done, spat in his face. Mr. Malone, in great astonishment, said 
he must call for protection from the chairman from such outrage, 
and was retiring for that purpose, when Mr. du Chaillu called out, 
“Coward, coward!” There were several ladies and gentlemen close 
to them, but no one interfered, and Mr. du Chaillu then left the room. 
Mr. du Chaillu has subsequently apologized formally in the 7imes, but 
the outrage has ruined his cause in England. Excitement is no jus- 


adherence to the ancient doctrines on the great anniversary. For those of us 
who happen to be in a foreign land, it cannot be deemed unbecoming to express a 
word ot sympathy on such an occasion for those of our brethren at home who 
are testifying their devotion to the cause in the council and the field. Let us all 
trast that their action will inure to the lasting benefit of our common country 
and the world. “T remain your obedient servant, 
“ CHARLES Francis ADAMS.” 

Dr. M‘Clintock, the minister of the American Church in Paris, 
made the speech of the day—cordial towards England, and very 
ubusive towards the Zimes, but not otherwise remarkable. 

— Yesterday was the annual speech day at Harrow, at which 
Lord Palmerston attended, and jaid the first stone of the new 
library, which is intended to commemorate the mastership of Dr, 
Vaughan. Lord Palmerston feelingly recalled Dr. Vaughan’s claims to 
honour, After observing that “ the career of those who educate and 
form the youth of this country is one eminently deserving of respect,” 
and that the strength of a nation consists not so much in the numbers 
of the people as in the character of the men, and other sentences of 





| the same kind, he observed ; “ Gentlemen, 1 will not detain you bya 
long harangue at the present unfavourable moment, but | must, as a 


tification for an act into which Mr. du Chaillu’s Fan friends would | Harrow man, be permitted to say that Harrow has held its place in 


disdain to be betrayed. 
. Tuurspay, JuLY 4TH. 

— Ellen Connor, residing at 10, Payne-strect, Islington, was 
charged at the Clerkenwell office with attempting the murder of her 
child, eighteen days old. The child was found in bed, with its eyes 
starting from its head, its face nearly black, and a torn piece of a 
shirt twisted up and thrust into its mouth. ‘The child was weak, dirty, 
and neglected, and it was quite impossible that it should have put 
the rag into its own mouth. The prisoner had the day before expressed 
a wish that the child were in heaven. 

— A dreadful accident occurred on the 2nd inst. on the new line 
of railway between Rowsley and Buxton. A tunnel is being formed 
under the Hall of Haddon, in Derbyshire, and about seventeen men 
were at work in it, when, at three o’clock on Tuesday, the stone arch 
gave way, burying several of the men. ‘They were extricated by six 
o'clock, but five of them were so fearfully mutilated, their limbs being 
broken in various places, that they died almost immediately. A 
sixth man had his leg broken, but his recovery is expected, 

— Mr. Thomas Hankey writes to the Zimes to suggest that the 
whole of the arrangemeuats for the suppression of fires should be 
placed under the metropolitan police. The existing arrangements 
consist of — 

“ First—those established by law under the Metropolitan Building Act of the 
14th of George III., cap. 78, whereby every parish within the Bills of Mortality 
is compelled to keep oa maintain a fire-engine, &c. 

“ Second—the London Fire Brigade, maintained at a cost of about 20,000/. 
a year by the London fire insurance companivs. 

“Third—though the smallest, by no means the least important, the Fire 

Escape, &c., Association, supported entirely by voluntary contributions, at an 
expense of, I believe, between 60002. and 7000/, a year.” d : 
The parish engines are almost useless, and the Fire Brigade is re- 
sponsible only to the insurance ollices. 
both to its strength and its machinery, and the new organization 
should be irrespective of any questions of insurance, 

— The Prince of Wales left Dublin on his way to the Curragh 
on Tuesday by special train. Crowds assembled to cheer him at all 
the stations through which he passed. “At the Curragh, the Prince 
was met by Sir George Brown, other general officers, and a number 
of mounted gentlemen. ‘The Prince then weut to his “hut,” a small 


building with a white canvas roof, fronted by a little garden. There | 


has been no attempt at show in the furniture, though the Prince, of 
course, is lodged with more attention to comfort than the majority of 
the officers. ‘I'he Prince dines with the Grenadier Guards, of which 
regiment he is colonel. It is understood that his Royal Highness 
will remain about six weeks. As yet, the most gratifying enthusiasm 
has been shown by the people. 

Fripay, Jury 57TH. 

— The National Rifle Association opened yesterday under most un- 
favourable circumstances, sharp gusts of wind spoiling the shooting. 
The firing commenced soon after twelve o’clock with the first stage of 
the competition for the Queen’s Prize, open to all home and colonial 
volunteers, at a range of 200 yards. ‘The 20 winners in this pre- 
liminary contest win 20 Whitworth rifles worth 25/. each, with a 
silver medal to the best shot of all. The second stages are competed 
for at 500 and 600 yards by these 20 prize-wimners, and 20 others, 
who are nearest in the number of their points. The highest score 
gained during the day was by Mr. Dickens, of the Victoria Rifles, 
who marked 13 in five shots. The greatest number that could be 

ot, by hitting the centre each time, is only 15. After him came 

r. Sergeant Dougan, of the 26th Lancashire, who scored 12. There 
were several elevens, tens, nines, and eights. Captain Ross, the 
champion of last year, scored only eight, but he is suffering from an 
inflammation of the eyes, and is, besides, chiefly distinguished for 
his shooting at the long range. 

— The Americans in London met to celebrate the 4th of July at 
the Royal Opera Colounade Hotel, St. James’s-street. About two 
oll me | guests attended. The chair was taken by the Rev. Dr. 
Patten, of New York, and the following letter from the American 
Minister was read : 

“17, St. George’s-place, July 2. 

“ Gentlemen,—I very much regret that my acceptance of another invitation, 
sent me some werks since, to visit Harrow, will prevent the possibility of my 
attendance at your proposed celebration. At that time I had not heard of any 
such project. If 1 had I should have endeavoured to reserve myself for it. 

“ At this precise moment, when a —_ for the maintenance of the great 
principle proclaimed to the world in the Declaration made on the 4th of July, 


1776, by the people of the United States, is going on among their descendants, 


it seems peculiarly desirable for every faithful citizen to renew his vows of 


A large increase is required | 


| public estimation and public service by furnishing men distinguished 
the most in all the careers which they may have chosen for their 
future life. (Hear.) We have named the most distinguished in 
arms. We are proud of one name, the name of a poet, the most 
eminent in the present ceutury—Lord Byron (hear, hear), who here 
imbibed the first elements of that classical attainment which after- 
wards led to his high reputation and fame. (Hear.) We may boast 
—I speak now as a Harrow boy (/aughter)—we may boast that in 
the present century four Harrow boys have attained the post which 
{ now have the honour to hold (céeers), and I trust there are many 
Harrow boys—many other four Harrow boys—who are destined to 
become distinguished men like those to whom I allude.” (Hear.) 
Lord Palmerston concluded with a description of the advantages of 
a classical edueation, and the proceedings terminated. Lord Palmer- 
| ston rode from London to Harrow and back under a heavy storm of 
rain, 

— Mr. Roundell Palmer, the new Solicitor-General, is to stand for 
| Richmond, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Henry Rich. The 
| borough is a pocket borough, ruled by the Earl of Zetland. 
| —— Wolverhampton has returned Mr. Weguelin (Whig), in opposi- 
| tion to Mr. Hill (Tory), and Mr. Griffiths (Radical). ‘The contest 
| was marked by great violence on the part of Mr. Grifliths’s supporters, 
| chiefly iron-workers from the surrounding district. No injury, how- 
lever, was inflicted beyond the destruction of a great many hats. A 
| foree of one hundred and fifty policemen were collected, and the 
j mayor baffled the rioters by appointing very numerous polling-places. 








Che Comt. 
Her Masesty the Queen held on Monday afternoon, at Buckingham 
| Palace, Investitures of the Most Ancient Order of the Thistle and of 
|} the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Prince Louis of Hesse, attended by Baron von Westerweller, paid 
visits on Tuesday to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, his §erene Highness 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, and the Duchess of Hamilton, at 
their respective residences, to take leave on his departure for the 
Continent. 

We understand that it is the Queen’s intention to visit Ireland to- 
wards the latter end of August. Her Majesty will remain four or five 
days at the Viceregal Lodge in the Phenix Park, and will probabl 
visit the camp at the Curragh of Kildare from thence; the Gone 
then make an excursion to the Lakes of Killarney. 


— 





Debates and Proceedings ia parliament. 


Hover oF Lonps, Monday, July 1.—Annexation of St. Domingo. 

Tuesday, July 2.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Charges against the Grand- 
Duke of Modena; Lord Normanby's Notice of Motion—Union of Benefices Bill 
rejected —Landed Property Improvement, &c., (Ireland) Bill read a second time— 
Royal Naval Reserve Bill passed through the House. 

Thursday, July 4th—Harbours Bill; second reading—Locomotives Bill; second 
reading—America and Ireland Packet Service ;, Marquis of Clanricarde's question. 

Friday, July 5.—Address to Her Majesty on the Prosperity of India ; Lord Shaftes- 
bury's Motion. 

Hovusk or Commons, Monday July 1.—Derryveagh Evictions; Mr. Cardwell’s 
answer to Mr, Scully's question. Appropriation of Seats Bill; Mr. Duncombe’s Mo- 
tion—Harwich Harbour; Captain Jervis's Motion—Supply ; Civil service Estimates ; 
Parks; Houses of Parliament—East India Courts Bill; Consideration of Amend- 
ments. 

Tuesday, July 2.—Parochial and Burgh Schools (Scotland) Bill ; Committee— 
Burial and Cemetery Acts; Viscount Entleld’s Motion—Poland; Mr. Hennessey's 
Motion—Chain Cables and Anchors in the Merchant Service ; Sir J. Elphinstone's 
Question—The Derryveagh Evictions; Mr. Butt's Motion. 

Wednesday, July 3.—University Elections Bill; Committee. 
(Metropolitan District) Bill; debate on second reading. 

Thursday, July 4th.—Education; Mr, Dillwyn's resolution—Spain and Morocco; 
Sir Robert Peel's and Mr, Seymour Fitzgerald's questions—Reports of Debates; Mr. 
Scully’s motion—Supply ; Harbours of Kefuge ; Glassnevin Botanical Gardens — East 
India Civil Service Bill; Report—Industrial Schools Bill ; Report—Appropriation of 
Seats Bill; new clauses. 

Friday, July 5.—Comumittee of Supply; Mr, Kinglake's question, 

Monpay, Juy 1st. 
House of Lords, : 7 
Cuurcn Rates.—The Bishop of Lonpoy, in presenting several 
petitions against the abolition of Church Rates, intimated, on behalf 
of himself and his brethren on the bench, their readiness to accept a 
settlement of the question based on the report of the Select Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House which sat last year. f 
Annexation or St. Dominco.—Lord BrovGuaM, in moving for a 
* J J : 
copy of a vs addressed to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
by 3,700 planters and others of Jamaica, respecting the annexation of 
St. Domingo, said the memorialists distrusted the assurances of t 
Spanish Government that they would not introduce slavery into St. 
Domingo, and fearing lest the increased competition with slave-grown 
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sugar, which would follow the introduction of slavery into the island, 
should prove prejudicious to their interests, prayed the Crown to re- 
fuse its assent to the annexation. ‘The noble lord entirely concurred 
with that prayer. The Spanish Government gave as a reason for their 
intention not to introduce slavery in St. Domingo, the excellence of 
the soil, which rendered slave labour unnecessary. The soil of Cuba 
was even superior, but in Cuba slavery was still continued. He then 
proceeded to accuse the Spanish Government of faithlessness, and 





{of Lord Rector of one of the Scotch Universities, and was convinced 

that if the power of sending a representative to that House were 
entrusted to them, he would be one who was worthy to take his place 
oe the six gentlemen who represented the English and lrish U ni 
versities. 

Mr. Bucwanan (Glasgow) seconded the motion. 

Sir G. C. Lewis said the motion before the house was, in fact: 
asking them to reseind a decision arrived at in committee after fulf 





systematic violations of engagements respecting the slave trade, He | discussion. The great reason why hitherto the Scotch Universities 
quoted the words of the treaty of 1817, by which his Catholic Majesty | had not been thought eligible for the franchise was, that from the 
bound himself, not merely to abolish the slave trade, but also to enact | slight extent to which “graduation” was carried, there would have 
a stringent penal law against all his subjects taking any part in “ that | been no body similar to those at Oxford and Cambridge to whom 
inhuman traffic.” In 1835, another convention was entered into, in | the franchise could be entrusted. The constituency would have con. 
which it was declared that all traffic in slaves should be totally and | sisted of a few professors and an extremely limited number of gra. 
finally abolished in all parts of the Spanish dominions ; and a stipula- | duates. A system was now at work by which they were acquiring a 
tion was inserted for the payment of 400,000/ compensation to per- | body of persons competent to exercise the franchise, but he did not 
sons whom his Catholic Majesty should name. The latter clause was | think the time had yet arrived for giving them that right. ‘The seats 

the only part of the treaty ever carried out. Since then the slave | at the disposal of the House, too, were exclusively English. 

trade to Gaba had actually increased from 20,000 annually to nearly} Mr. C. Bruce (Elginshire) was surprised at the argument of the 
40,000. ‘The consent of the people of Si. Domingo could not be urged, |right hon. gentleman, that because some years ago the Scotch Univer- 
as the province was held in thraldom by 5000 Spanish troops. Hayti | sities did not possess a body capable of exercising the franchise 

was also strongly opposed to the annexation, and was apprehensive of | that now, when they had a constituency of 3,900, their claims should 
seriously prejudicial effects from it. He concluded by hoping that | be passed over. As for the forfeited seats being English, that objection 
Government would take steps to protest strongly against the annexa- | had no force whatever, as the Reform Act of 1832 proceeded upon the 
tion. | principle of setting aside the previous system of territorial distinction 

The Duke of Newcastre said his noble and learned friend, in | between England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

moving for a memorial respecting the annexation of St. Do-} Sir James Granam (Carlisle) stated his reasons for not pressing the 
mingo, had also entered into the subject of the continuance of | claims of the University of London, which he had previously advocated. 
the slave trade by the Spanish Government, which belonged to | He thought, after the rejection of the two Government, proposit ions, 
the Foreign department rather than to the Colonial. He de-|the feeling of the House seemed to be that a unanimous decision 
precated strongly the grave charges against the Spanish Govern-|was more likely to be come to in favour of the West Riding than 
ment, which the noble lord was constantly bringing, in season jany other constituency. He should not, therefore, obtrude his 
and out of season, and which were not at all calculated to advance | proposal on the House. In his opinion the best way of dealing with 
the benevolent object he had in view, but rather to render a proud | reform was to disfranchise corrupt boroughs one by one, translerring 


and sensitive people like the Spanish obdurate upon the =< oa lle 
had, however, no objection to the preduction of the memoria, 

Lord Brovenam repeated his apprehensions that, as the Spanish 
Government had openly violated two soleum treaties, they would not 
be bound by a mere promise not to revive slavery in St. Domingo. 

Lord Srratrorp DE Repcuirre widened the discussion still further 
by introducing the subject of the intolerance of the Spanish Govern- 
ment with regard to Protestant worship in that country. 

The motion of Lord Brovguam was then agreed to. 

House of Commons. 

Tue Derryveacn Evictions.—This subject was again brought 
before the House by Mr. Scutty (Cork), who addressed a very com- 
prehensive question to the Chief Secretary for Ireland as to what, if 
any, action he proposed to take in the matter. ! 

‘Mr. Carpwe tt stated that it was not the intention of Government 
to propose either a commission or a committee to inquire into the 
subject. As to the course they might take upon any motion hereafter 
brought forward by an independent member, he should decline giving 
an answer till the motion was actually brought before them, 

Appropriation OF SEATS(Supspury ayp Sv. Avpans) Butr.—On the 
order of the day for considering this bill as amended, Mr, Duncompe 
(Finsbury) moved that it be postponed for three months. ile said 
the bill then before them was practically a new one, which had never 
been read a second time or passed throv uittee. In consequence 
of the amendments which had been c: inst Government, the 
bill was so altered that they ought not to condescend to go on with it. 
The borough of Wakefield had been convicted of corruption, and if 
they wanted a fourth seat for the West Riding, let them take it from 
that borough, itself situate in the West Riding. He thought also, it 
they did not intend to punish Waketield by disfranciisement, they | 
were bound to issue the writ without delay, 

Mr. Scutiy (Cork) seconded the motion, The Derby Govern- 
ment had been turned out in order that the present one might bring 
in a comprehensive measure of Reform, and justice might be done to | 
Treland. This bill neglected the interest of Lreland, and could not be 
called a comprehensive measure of Reform. 

Lord Joun Russevt thought no case against proceeding with the 
bill had been made out. Of the Goverument propositions, three had 
been agreed to, aud one rejected. ‘There was, therefore, only one seat 
in dispute now. He thought the original proposition of the Govern- | 
ment preferable; but they alt knew that Yorkshire went beyond all 
other counties in population, and the best settlement of the question | 
would be to give the West Kiding that seat. 

Lord Fermoy (Marylebone) taunted Government with not having | 
had the manliness to appeal to the country against the majority which 
defeated the Chelsea and Kensington clause. If there was any subject | 
on which a Government ought to have fixed principles, it was Reform. 
They had, however, abandoned all their principles to the convenience 
of the moment. 

On a division, Mr. Duncombe’s amendment was rejected by 204 to 
98, and the House proceeded to consider tie bill as amended. 

Mr. StiniinG (Perthshire) moved to insert, in lieu of clause 1, a 
provision giving the disputed seat to the Scotch Universities, While 
the Universities of Eugland and Ireland returned six inembers to that 
House, the Scotch Universities did not send one at all. Even if the 
English Universities did not possess the franchise, they would be well 
represented by the number of university men who had seats in that 
House. In Scotland, that was not the case, comparatively few Scoteh 
members having been educated at their own universities. They pos- 
sessed, however, a greater hold on the affections of the people, and 
exercised a more material influence over their character than their 
sister institutions in England. While the latter country, with a popu- 





| 





lation of twenty millions, only sent three thousand under graduates to | 


its great universities, Scotland, with only three millions, sent to hers 
more than three thousand five hundred. He believed the clerical ele- 


ment in the proposed constituency would be Jess than it is at Oxford 
and Cambridge, while agriculture and commerce would be represented 
to a much greater extent. ‘The hon. member alluded to the dis- 
‘tinguished English statesmen who had been willing to accept the oltice 


the forfeited seats to unrepresented universities and boroughs. 
After some further conversation on the subject, 

Mr. StrruixG expressed himself satisfied with the admission of Sir 
|G. Lewis that the claims he had advocated were not unfounded. 
| The motion was then withdrawn. 
| Some discussion then took place as to the place of election for the 
| Southern Division of the West Riding. The claims of Pontefract, 
| Sheflield, Waketield, and Doueaster being advocated by their respec- 
| tive representatives, 

} On a division the Government choice of Pontefraet was approved by 
197 to 67. 

| Mr. H. Sarr (Truro) proposed that one seat should be given to a 
borough formed from St. Albans and four other small Hertfordshire 
| towns. Hertfordshire was not sufliciently represented, and he thought 
| St. Albans ought not to be more harshly dealt with than Waketicld. 
|The motion not being seconded fell to the ground. 

The bill was then ordered to be recommitted on Thursday. 
| Harwicen Harsour.—Captain Jervis (Harwich), called attention 
to the rapid accumulation of silt in Harwich Harbour, through which, 
unless steps were taken to prevent it, the only harbour of refuge between 
the ‘Thames and the Humber would cease to be available. ‘The cost of 
the new works required for the preservation of the harbour was esti- 
mated by Captain Washington, hydrographer to the Navy, at only 
15,0002. He concluded by moving a resolution to the effect that it 
would be better for Government to take steps to maintain the natural 
harbours of refuge before asking the House for grants of money to 
construct others. 

Mr. Greson assured the honourable member that the subject should 
receive the most serious consideration of Government, and the motion 
was consequently withdrawn. 

The HLouse then went into Committee of Supply on the Civil Service 


| Estimates, when a variety of topics were discussed, including the re- 


moval of the Duke of Wellington’s funeral ear, the fittings of the 
South Kensington Museum, the completion of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the erection of statues in the House (which led to a discus- 
sion as to the claims of Oliver Cromwell to a statue, which were left 
undecided). 

All the votes proposed were passed, and the chairman reported 
progress, 

The Windsor Suspended Canonries Bill was read a second time, and 
the House adjourned. 

Tuespay, Jury 2. 
: Louse of Lords. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE GRAND-DuKE or MopEena.—The Marquis 
of NORMANBY gave notice of his intention to move, on Monday, for 
extracts from a despatch from the English Minister accredited to 
Central Italy for the years 1855, 1856, and 1857, relating to the 
charges against the Duke of Modena, recently received by Mr. Glad- 
He should then give specific answers to all those charges. 

Lord Broveéuam accused the noble Marquis of wishing to defend 
the Duke of Modena where he had not been attacked, and attack the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer where he could not defend himself. 

After a sharp discussion on the point of order involved in the Mar- 
quis of Normanby having addressed the House at length on a notice of 
motion, the subject dropped. 

Union or Benerices bitt.—Lord Lytrerron moved that the 
| House should go into Committee on this bill. 

The Bishop of Lonpon said the bill was at present little better than 
asham. It must have been founded on a joke attributed to Lord Pal- 
merston, to the effect that, if people could pay for bishops, they might 
have them. Under this bill, if any body of persons could get together forty 
thousand pounds, they might have a bishop for their money. The Right 
Rev. Prelate enumerated several reforms which he considered more 
lurgent than the bill then before their Lordships, and mentioned espe- 
jcially as instances the position of deaus who might be made sufira- 
gan bishops, archdeacous who ought to have stalls in cathedrals, 
which alone would save 4000/. a year to the Ecelesiastical Commis- 
sion, and, most important of all, the present state of ecclesiastical law, 
junder which it was nearly impossible to enforce discipline. 
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Several noble Lords then urged Lord Lyttelton to withdraw the 
pill, but he — pressing it toa division, when there appeared : 
Contents, }2; non-contents, 68; so the bill was lost. ; 

OrriceRs OF Rovat Navy Reserve Briu.—The House having 

ne into Committee on this bill, Lord Harpwicke moved as an 
amendment, officers of the Merchant Serv ice, who joined the Royal 
Naval Reserve, should undergo the same examination before the same 
tribunal as officers i in the Royal Navy. Merchant seamen had no ex- 

rience whatever in gunnery ; and all he asked was, that ow should 
Fe subjected to the same examination as midshipmen in the Navy. 

The Duke of Somerser objected to doing by Act of Parliament 
what would be done by means of regulations and proclamations, as 
the latter could so much more re: ndily and effectu: ally be adapted to 
any altered circumstances of the case. It was very desirable that | 
oficers of the Merchant Service should understand gumery ; but even 
if they did not, they would still be of great service on board steam- | 
boats. Care wou ld be taken to drill them well in gunnery ; but it | 

was of great importance not to create any ill feeling among them by | 
unnecessary restrictions, and he had no doubt that they themse lves 
would offer before long to prove their competency by wadergoing an 
examination. 

The Earl of Ettennorover opposed the amendment, and congratu- 
lated Government on being determined to prepare in time of peace for 
a war which he had always regarded as inevitable, and which might 
come upon them at any tune. He thought that the rank given to the 
new reserve should be rank in the Naval Volunteers, not in the Navy. 

The amendment was negatived, and the bill having been reported, 
the House adjourned. 

House of Commons. 

PaRocntaL AND Buren Scuoors (Scortanp) Bitt.—This bill was 
passed through Committee as far as clause 9, when the chairman re- 
ported progress, and the sitting was suspended, 

The House resumed at six o’clock. 

Mr. V. Scutzy (Cork) asked the noble Lord at the he “ad of the Go- 
vernment if Mr. Bagwell had really resigned his office as Lord Com- 
missioner of the Treasury, and whether he had done so because the 
interests of Ireland had been neglected by the Government, and 
whether, if the office was still vacant, it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to fill it up. 

Lord Patmerstoy—I am very sorry to say that 1 my honourable 
friend the member for Clonmel has resigned the office which he held as 
a Lord of the Treasury, aud with great regret L have recommended 
that his resignation should be aceepie d, With regard to the reasons 
which have induced my honourable friend to send in his resignation, 
my honourable and learned friend knows full well that that there is 
nothing so unparliamentary as to impute motives to any person. 
(Laughter. ) If he wishes to have a correct statement of the grounds 
on which the resignation was tendered, he had beiter apply to the 
honourable me mber himself. (Renewed laughter.) The oltice will be 
filled up, and it is still op [The noble Lord ieee d significantly at 
the honourable member foi Work, and the shouts of laughter to which 
the action gave rise prevented the end of the sentence being heard in 
the gallery. ] 

Bu RIAL AND Cemetery Acts.—Viscount ENrreip (Mid dlesex), in 
moving for an address to the Crown to appoint a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the eflect of the various burial and ceme tery acts on the po- 
sition of the incumbents of parishes and districts, state ‘d the hardships 
of those clergy whose incomes had depended, to a great extent, on burial 


fees before the passing of the Metropolitan Interments Act, and |e 


hoped that compensation—to which their right had been admitted by 
the Home Secretary last year—would be granted to them. ‘The loss 
of income to some incumb« uis had amounted to 600/. or 700/. a year. 
He knew compensation was always a ditlicult question, but instances 
had occurred where those whose pecuniary intere sts had been inter- 
fered with by the Legislature had received it, and he thought the 
cle rey who were affected by the operation of the Burial Acts had a 
fair claim. 

After some discussion, 

Sir G. Lewts said the Burial Acts were not one, but a series, one 
altering and «mending the other, and 1 representing the deli- 
berate opinion of both [louses. There ec. iain ly was a hardship in the 
case of the clergy in question, but he did not thi ink there was a claim 
for compensation. The burial fees were a remuneration for a special ser- 
vice. If the clergyman performed that service now, he received pre cise! ly 
the same amount as before the change of law, but if, owing to altered 
circumstances, the Incwubeut did not perform that service, he did not 
receive the fees. ‘They could not be looked upon as an endowment. 
If the claim were admitted it would be impossible to find any soure: 
from which to pay it that was not open to grave objection. If any 
honourable member thought he could devise any means for providing 

compensation, he should submit some distinct proposition. 

Atter a few remarks from several other honourable members, the 
motion was negatived by 59 to 48, 

Potanp.—Mr, Hennessey (King’s County), in moving r for certain 
espatches connected with the affaus of Pol land, said the subject was 
me of the greatest importance—in fact our whole foreigu policy was 
affected by our iguorauce of everything relatmg to Poland. He re- 
viewed at great leng’: the history of Poland since the partition, with 
an especiai view to a distinction between the liberality of Austria 
with regard to the subject, aud the tyramny aud faithiessuess of 
Russia. 

An attempt to count the House out having failed, 

Mr. Hennessey pay ne and passed im review the conduct of 
England with regard to Poland in 1515, 1831, and at the time of the 
Crimean war, and gave his opinion that of all those who had injuced 
the Polish cause Lord Palmerston had done most in that directio 
He especially urged upon the House the consideration that the inde- 
pendence of Poland wouid be the greatest possibie safeguard against 
the aggression of Russia in the East. He concluded by asking the 
House if the present state of Poland did not demand some considera- 
tion. At present he should contine himself to moving for the cor- 
respondence he had mentioned ; but if no one else took the subject up, 
he should, at some future time, bring forward a motion relative to the 


recent eveuts in Poland. 


Mr. M. Mites (Pontefract), in * ~~ the motion, entered into 
the feeling of nationality inv olved. The Russian Government must see 
that the one qustion of the day was the orderly development of the 
feeling of nationality. They must have seen what results it had pro- 
duced in Italy, where it was thought to be extinct, and what it was 
slowly working out in Germany. No nation owed more to that feel ing 
herself than Russia, and there was - reason why, instead of trying to 
crush the same feeling in Poland, she should not, by recog nizing 
and duly regulating it, derive strength where there was now ouly 
| we akness. 

Lord Joux Russet replied, that all that could be done for Poland 
j at the time of the Congress of Vienna, had been done. He would not 
enter into the question whether the Poles or the Emperor first violated 
| the treaty of Vienna, but it was certain that the result of the dissen- 
sions in 1831 was, that Poland suffered many grievous wrongs at the 
| hands of Russia. He did not believe that any good would be done by 
rash or hasty assertions on the part of this country; but he felt sure 
that Poland, so far from being fe stined to political e extinction, would, 
by a gradu: land peaceful course of enlightenment, at length resume 

her place among the nations of Europe. 

Sir H. Vervey (Buckingham) expressed his great satisfaction at the 
speech he had just listened to, which he eonsidered as the most hopeful 
sign for Poland he had known in a long Parliamentary experience. 

Mr. Wuite (Brighton) could not agree with Sir H. Verney as to 
| Lord J. Russells speech, which abounded in the feeblest platitudes 
| that could po sssibly be uttered on a great question. He gat he red 7. 
that speech that whatever atrocity a great Power was guilty of, 
j}would not provoke a protest from this country. The Leoeuulen 
abroad was, that the English Government were prepared to mterfere 

in the wrong place and at the wrong time, but very reluctant to do so 
in the right place and at the right time. 

Mr. Scvttiy (Cork) ho ped the Poles would not place their trust in 
England, as they would get nothing but a few spirited spece shes, 
Poland was an exact pari ‘tel to Lreland, with the exception that the 
latter was a very much worse case. The Czar was very liberal to 
Russia, but oppressed Poland, We had a Government here which 
~ very liberal to England, but denied common justice to Lreland. 

ord Patmerston agreed with Mr. Hennessey, that the partition of 

Pol and was a gross violation of national right, and that Russia had 
broken the stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna almost as soon as con- 
cluded. As to English intervention, it was worse than useless to give 

advice where tl he re was a certainty of having either to submit to a 
refusal, or appeal to arms - appeal to which he knew full well the 
country would not res pond lle asked the House whether, in the 

wry of any gentleman p resent, there had be ch any pe riod when 
his count ry would have gone to war for the independence of Poland ? 

Ile believed Poland was destined to rise to a better position, but any 
intervention on our part was te tally out of the question. 

‘The address for the papers was then agreed to. 

Cuatn Castes anp ANcHoRS IN THE Mencuant Service.—Sir J. 
ELPHINSTONE ( stag ng called attention to the numerous wrecks, 
and conse {ui it loss of life and property, caused by the defective cables 
and anchors used in the merchant service, and expressed a hope that 
Government would take the subject up, and bring in a bill providing 
sol ¢ effect ual test fur the soundness of the ground tackle employed 
in that service 

Mr. Gis son suggested a great many difficulties in the way of any 
egislation on the s oad ct here was Government supervision to 
nd? If cables anda uchors, why not masts and spars ?» It was said 
{that the grou l tackle employed im the Royal Navy seldom failed ; but 
lmerchant ships, with small crews, could not carry such heavy anchors 
| an I chains. Ie must ask the House not to agree to the motion. 

-. er some further conversation, the motion was negatived., 

Pub Dexryveacii i victions.—Mr, Burt Conga moved for an 
jinquiry into these evictions, which have been brought before the 
House several tine 's lately. 

| Lor A P ALMEKSTON found no fault with those who wished to discuss 
the subject in that fiouse, but thought a motion for inquiry was 

There is no doubt of the powers of the House 















| ai te another thing 
0 —_ mmons ; those ‘po wers are almost uulunited, But great as those 
po , there ought to be a limit as to their exercise. It ought 
t x tyne areful in the exercise of powers that are not denied, not 
to overslep that boun l, and exercise Its powers in a manner not )usti- 
ied by the principles of the constitution. (J/ear, hear.) lt may 
very properly inquire into any public transaction, or into the conduct 
of the Government, or any 2 matter affecting the interests of the nation 
at large. But it would be a most outrageous and dangerous abuse of 
the power of the House if it interfered with the private transactions 
of any individuals within the limits of their legal rights. (Uh ar, hear.) 
If they have done a ryt ting beyond the limits of the law; if, from any 


motives whate eg y may have exceeded their power, the law itse 

will correci the evil, But it ts not necessary for this House to inter- 
fere, unless the Government has | iad a dut y to perform, and has neg- 
lected to perform it. That might have been urged, had it been shown 


that the Lrish Gi wernment ought to have removed Mr. Adair from 
he commission of tl peace. But L am prepared to show, and it has 
almost been admitted, ihat this is not the case; the Government, 
refore, ought not to be taken to task for not having done it.’ 
As to the state of the county of Donegal, a return would soon be 
containing statistics of the amount of crime in that 
uity foi last ten years. They could then decide whether a 
coercive Act should be applied to that county. — If the House was to 
inquire into the murder of Mr, Murray, it would be a usurpation of 
rights of the Executive. Im fairness to Mr. Adair, it must be 
said his conduct was uot so indefensible as that of those "who cleared 
estates to diminish poor rates. Mr. Adair believed he had the inte- 
rest of society at heart when he evicted his Derryveagh tenants 
Ou a division, Mr. Scully’s motion was negatived by 88 to 23. 
Several bills were then read a third time, and the House ad- 
| journed. 





before then 





Wepxespay, Jury 3. 
House of Commous. 
University Execrions Bitt.—On Clause 1, Mr. Ayatos (Tower 
Hamlets) objected strongly to that portion of this clause which au- 
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thorizes any person qualified to vote at a university election, having 
filled up his voting-paper, to forward it to any other elector for delivery 
to the returning officer. The effect of this provision would be to in- 
troduce a system of voting by proxy, as each voter might fill up 
several voting-papers, and leave it to the discretion of the recipient to 
present whichever he thought fit. 

Mr, Dopson (Sussex), who had charge of the bill, answered Mr. 
Ayrron’s objection, by showing that as the name of the cards duly 
voted for was inserted by the original voter, and not by the one who 
presented the voting-paper, it could not be said to introduce a system 


of proxy voting. 

Mr. Haxisr (Oxfordshire) asked if it would be possible for a voter 

to recal his vote, when once he had signed and forwarded his voting- 
er! 

" r. Dopson replied, that until it was in the hands of the returning 

officer a voter could have his voting-paper back again on asking. 

Sir G. C. Lewis said the proposition was of considerable import- 
ance, because it introduced a new system of voting in universities, 
which might also, whenever established, be regarded as a precedent in 

arge counties, or even boroughs. The objections to the bill had not 
been satisfactorily answered. It had been shown to depart from the 
established principle that a man was master of his own vote, as by 
forwarding duplicate or triplicate proxies, the absent elector might 
transfer his power of voting altogether, as the person whom he en- 
trusted with his proxies might not only give the vote to which candi- 
date he chose, but even withhold it altogether. He would be in the 

osition of a peer, to whom was delegated “the absolute right of 

ecision, without any reference to the opinion of the absent lord, even 
expressed after the signature of the instrument.” But a peer was 
limited to a certain number of proxies, while under the bill a univer- 
sity elector might hold an indefinite number. ‘The principal of a col- 
lege, or the leader of a religious party, might easily get fifty or sixty, 
or even more, proxies placed in his absolute diseretion, and by with- 
holding them until the Jast moment, he would practically become 
arbiter of the election, and exercise a power approaching to nomina- 
tion, which it had always been the object of that House to put down. 
Besides, in the nomination it was not the etiquette to canvass, and 
many voters were likely to be influenced by arguments, representa- 
tions, explanations as to facts, and the effect of this bill would be to 
senctioaliy call upon voters residing at any considerable distance to 
antedate their vote by several days, during which time a change of 
opinion might have been effected. 

Mr. Rorsuck (Sheflield) said the difficulty of a plurality of voting- 
papers might be got rid of by enacting that the voter should only be 
allowed to sign one paper; and if he wished to revoke that, he should 
come up and vote in person. The holders of a proxy should also be 
compelled to put it in; and even if he collected a number, he would 
have no greater influence than was exercised now by a man who in- 
fluenced a number of his friends to vote as he desired. 

Mr. Locke papery a thought that if voting-papers were used at 
all, they should be sent direct to the Vice-Chancellor. If the bill was 
passed as it stood, the “dons” would return whom they pleased. 

Mr. Hunt (Northamptonshire) proposed to obviate the difficulties 
which appeared on consideration of the bill as to proxies, by providing 
that every other voter should declare before a magistrate that he had 
only signed one proxy paper, and that his personal vote should 
supersede his proxy if the latter had not been already tendered at 
the poll. 

Sir W. Heatucotre (Oxford University) suggested that it would 
be better for the bill to stand over till next year for further considera- 


tion. 
Mr. Lowe (Calne) agreed with Sir G. Lewis that the effect of the 


proxy system would be to create a resident oligarchy, who would decide | 


the election. 

Mr. Dopson replied, and on a division, Mr. Ayrton’s amendment 
was rejected by 120 to 74. 

A division took place on Clause 2, which enacts that the voting- 
papers should bear date subsequently to notice being given of the day 
of election by the returning offieer, Mr. Butt raising as an amendment 
that they should bear date subsequently to the day on which the elec- 
tion commences, and the clause was agreed to by 138 to 86. 

The remaining clauses were adopted, and the House resumed. 

InpicrasLe Orrences (Merroprourran District) Briu.—Mr. 
Wa pote moved the second reading of this bill, which had come down 


session to take such an important change in our legal system into con. 
sideration. 
Sir G. C. Lewis supported the bill, and thought the difficulties sug. 


gested by Mr. Ayrton might be provided for in Committee. 

Mr. Hunt objected to charges being investigated before stipendj 
magistrates, who held office at the pleasure of the Crown, and migh; 
therefere, be made tools in the hands of Government for obtain 
committals for trial. The honourable member concluded by movi 
as ~~ eames that the bill be read a second time that day three 
months. 
| On the motion of Mr. Newpreate, the debate was adjourned. 
Several bills were advanced a stage, and the House adjourned. 


Taurspay, JuLY 47TH. 
House of Lords. 

Hanrsours or Rervce Brut.—Lord Stantey or ALDERLEY moved 
the second reading of this bill, the object of which was, by enabling 
local authorities, with the sanction of the Board of Trade, to raise 
| funds for harbour improvements, to relieve the Exchequer from the 

payment of those differential dues which had been abolished by the 
reciprocity treaties of 1856. The noble lord then went into the 
details of some of the local interests affected by the bill. 

After a short conversation, in which the bill met with general ap. 
proval, it was read a second time. 

Locomotives Brit.—The Earl of Carruyess, in moving the second 
reading of this bill, said its object was simply to guard against the 
possibility of the use of locomotives on roads being practically pro. 
hibited by the imposition of unfairly heavy tolls, instances of whick he 
adduced, though, on the other hand, he had heard of a toll-keeper who 
was so much alarmed at the novel sight, that he forgot to char 
ae and only “ prayed dear Mr. Devil to drive on as fast as he 
could. 

Lord Granvitte said he had considered the Bill, and did not see 
any objection to it. He hoped their Lordships would allow it to be 
read a second time. 

After some remarks from several noble lords, including Lord Revgs- 
DALE, who thought the bill should be referred to a Select Committee, 
the second reading was agreed to. 

Posta CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN IRELAND AND AMERICA.—The 
Marquis of CLtanricarpe having addressed a question to the Post- 
master-General on this subject, 

Lord StanLey or ALDERLEY pointed out that Ireland could not be 
suffering any very great inconvenience from the discontinuance of the 
Galway line, as there were no less than three services weekly by which 
she enjoyed communication with America. At the same time, he did 
not deny the superior advantages of a more rapid communication with 
St. John’s, and the consequent gain in getting later telegraphic intel- 


ligence from Americn. 
House of Commons. 

Complaints were made by several honourable members, who had 
given notice of questions on various subjects, that there was no one 
on the ‘Treasury bench to reply to them. 

Mr. Disraeut thought it would be much more convenient if both 
sides of the House understood distinctly that public business com- 
menced at a quarter-past four. 

Epucation.—On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, 
Mr. Ditwyn te eee called the attention of the House to 
the high standard of popular education, with a view to which 
the education estimates were framed. The result of the higher 
branches of education being taught in Government schools was that 
children of the classes above those which it was the intention of Go- 
vernment to benefit availed themselves of their advantages. The 
poorer classes were, in consequence, deterred from sending their chil- 
| dren by the apprehension that they would be neglected and passed 
| over in favour of those who learnt singing, drawing, algebra, political 
/economy, &c. He feared their apprehension was too well founded. 
| Mr. Norris, one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, stated in his 
report that out of one hundred and sixty-nine children of the first class 
pm twenty could read a newspaper fluently, and one-fourth could not 
| read their easy lesson-books. If Government went on with the present 
| system, they must separate the system into two, and educate the chil- 
| dren of the poor in one set of schools, and the children of the middle 
|classes in another. The evil would go on increasing. They were 
‘already educating the children of classes who could easily pay for 








from the Lords, and the object of which was to provide that no charge | themselves, and the intervention of the State was doing away with 
should be preferred against any person in the Central Criminal Court, | the competition of private schools, thereby compelling people to send 
at any general or quarter session within the City of London or the | their children to Government schools in consequence of not being able 
metropolitan police district, without having first been investigated by to find a good ae one. The inevitable result would be, that the 
a professional mazistrate. It also enacted, that in any charge investi- | education of all classes would fallinto the hands of Government, a 
gated by a justice of the peace in open court, it should not be neces- | result which he, for one, was most anxious to avert. The honourable 
sary to go to a grand jury which sat in secret, and were not so com-| member concluded by moving that the Government education grant 


petent to pronounce a falicial opinion on a case as a professionally 
trained magistrate. The great objection to the bill, was that it tended 
to supersede the grand jury system. The grand jury system acted as 
a shield of protection between the Crown and the subject, and he for 
one would not have supported the bill if he bad thought it tended to 
supersede that system. ‘There was no ground for any apprehension on 
the subject. ‘The grand jury system would remain intact in the 
country, and political offences were specially exempted from the 
operation of this bill. Fifty years ago, the Criminal Law Commis- 
sioners had examined a great number of professional witnesses on the 
subject, and scarcely an answer had been given in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the grand jury system in the ng my Since then 
several bills had been brought in on the subject, but in consequence 
of the lateness of the session, or other causes, they had ali been 


Me AyrToN objected strongly to the bill, and contended that what- 
ever distinctions Mr. Walpole might draw between the metropolis an 
the rest of the country, the principle of the bill applied to grand juries 
all through the kingdom. It was proposed to except political oliences 


from the operation of the bill, but in times of great political excite- 
ment it would be very difficult to draw a line as to what were pulitical | had 
offences and what were not. A simple charge of assault might involve 
Considerations of a political character. Besides, it was too late in the 


should be confined to those schools in which elementary instruction 
alone was given, and to those only for the training of schoolmasters. 

Sir G. C. Lewis said he thought it had been the generally expressed 
wish of the House that only questions of urgency should be discussed 
on the motion for going into Committee of an Mr. Dillwyn was 
simply an inconvenient anticipation of the Education Estimates, which 
he should refuse at present to discuss. 

VOLUNTEERS IN THE Parks.—Mr. Bernat Osporne (Liskeard) 
complained of the danger of volunteers being inspected in the Parks 
in the afternoon, when there was a great concourse of carriages and 
equestrians. The previous day, he saw three people run away with 
in consequence of the firing. He feared volunteers were becoming 
more inimical to their own countrymen than they were ever likely to 
be to the enemy. It would likewise be a boon to society if they were 
prevented also from playing through the streets so frequently. 

Mr. Cowrer promised that careful instruction should be given to 


d | volunteers drilling in Parks not to interfere with the enjoyment of 


persons either riding or driving. 

Sprain anp Morocco.—Sir K. Peet (Tamworth) asked the Secre- 
try for Foreign Affairs if there was any truth in the statement which 
appeared in the Madrid official journal to the effect that the 
Spanish Government had abandoned its claim against Morocco for the 
indemnity, and had resolved to permanently annex Tetuan. 
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Lord Joun Russet replied that at first the Moorish Government 
delayed the ape | of the indemnity on the ground of insufficient 
means, and the good offices of her Majesty’s Government were offered 
and accepted by the Spanish Government, but since then the latter 
had received another communication from Tangiers, distinctly stating 
that it was not the intention of the Moorish Government to carry out 
the stipulations of the treaty. Under these circumstances, Marshal 
O'Donnell stated that the Spanish Government answered there were 
only two courses open to them, one of which was to go to war n, 
| the other to annex Tetuan, which latter they had adopted. They 
were, however, still open to overtures from Morocco as to the carrying 
out of the treaty, and there existed, therefore, hopes of an amicable 
settlement. 

The same subject was alluded to later in the evening by Mr. Sey- 
mour FitzGeraLp (Horsham), who laid great stress on the late Duke 
of Wellington’s strongly expressed opinions as to the importance to 
us of Spain getting a footing in Morocco. 

Lord Jonn Russext thought the duty of the English Government 
was to try to bring about a settlement of the question, and not to 
bring imputations against either party which might lead to a renewal 
of the war. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, and a number of 
votes of the Civil Service Estimates were toon 4 

On the vote of 160,000/. for harbours of refuge been proposed, 
Mr. Baxter (Montrose) moved that it be jreduced by 90,0007. the 
sum proposed for works at Alderney. A long discussion took place, 
and a variety of objections were urged against the vote, on the grounds 
of the uselessness of Alderney cither as a harbour of refuge or a mili- 

and naval station, and on account of its enormous cost. 

rd C. Pacer, Sir James Granam (Carlisle), and Lord Patmers- 
TON quoted the opinions of many eminent military and naval men in 
favour of the construction of the works under consideration, and said 
it would be the worst possible economy to leave those works to be de- 
seeped by the action of the waves, aftet so much had been spent on 
them. 

On a division the vote was agreed to by 65 to 56. 

A debate also took place on the vote for Dover and Holyhead 
harbours. 

On the vote of 64,5562. for publie buildings in Ireland, the contro- 
versy about the Dublin Botanical Society was entered into, and a 
motion that the vote should be reduced by 2382/., being the sum re- 

uired for new buildings and repairs at the Glassnevin Botanical Gar- 
) was made and withdrawn. Several other votes were agreed to, 
and the House resumed. 

The Industrial Schoo! Bill was read a third time, and the East India 
Civil Service Bill Report considered, and the House ajourned. 


Piiscellaucons, 


THe ComMoNS AND THEIR Work.—One of the most remarkable things in 
the conduct of the business of the House of Commons is the number of bills in- 
troduced late in the Session. A return which has been made, on the motion of 
Mr. Massey, of all public bills brought into the House this year (not including 
bills brougit from the Lords) contains a list of one hundred and forty-two, 
out of which thirty-seven have been passed by the Lower House and twenty-four 
thrown cut or withdrawn ; but being only made up to the middle of June the re- 
turn has already become quite imperfect, for in the week before last seven new 
bills were brought in, and last week seven more, besides two bills brougiit down 
from the Lords. Late as it is, four more public committees have been appointed 
since this return. 

REPRESENTATION OF RicHmMonp.—Mr. Roundell Palmer, Q C., who has been 
appointed to the oftice of Solicitor-General, will become a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Richmond, Yorkshire, which is vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Henry Rich. The borough is a very smail one, having less than two hundred and 
fifty registered electors. A contest is unknown there, as the Earl of Zetland 
has grext influence, and the eiectors very little opportunity of choice. A writ for 
an election in the borough was ordered last night, and by Tuesday or Wednesday 
next the new Solicitor-General will in all probability have taken his seat. 


Erratum,—In the article on ** Newspaper Criticism and its Abuses,” in our im- 
pression of last week, we spoke of Mr. tirote, the author of a pamphlet concerning 
a review of Mr. Whewell’s //afo in a contemporary newspaper, as “the historian 
of Greece.” This was an error; the commentator alluded to was Professor Grote, 
of Cambridge. 











POSTSCRIPT. 





Born Houses of Parliament sat last night. In the House of Lords, 

The Earl of SHAFrespuRY moved an address to the Queen to assure her Ma- 
oe the House had regarded with great satisfaction the progress of public 
works in various parts of India, and to beseech her Majesty that with a view to 
confer further benefits on that country, she will be pleased to take into her im- 
mediate and serious consideration the means ef extending throughout it as widely 
as possible the best systems of irrigation and internal navigation, The noble 
Earl, in the course of a lengthened speech, showed the indispensable nature of these 
works, and contended that we had fallen far short of the former rulers of India 
either in providing new or maintaining old works. To this fact we owed the 
famines which periodically scourged the land; to the absence of these works it was 
owing that we were not supplied with raw cotton for all our wants, and nothing 
could more forcibly show the impolicy of the course pursued and the present re- 

uirement for such works than the tact that between four and five millions ef 
the most active and industrious portion of our population ran the risk of being 
thrown idle from the failure tosupply the raw material by the American States. 
We owed it as duty to the people of India—asa duty to our own country—and 
as a proof of our gratitude to Almighty God, who had placed under the protec- 
tion of Queen Victoria the most magnificent empire in the annals of the world— 
that we should take instant and adequate means to provide this empire with the 
primary requisites of civilization. 

Eakt pe Grey anv Kiron stated in reply, that the Government were quite 
alive to the importance of providing works ot irrigation and the means of internal 
communication in India. Mr. Laing, in his speech on the Indian budget, had 
given due prominence to the subject, and had shown that for the year 1861-62 
there would be expended on these works 3,121,129/. as compared with the sum 
of 2,897,671/. for the year 1860-61. Altogether half a million would be ex- 
pended this year more than in the last, and the expenditure would be more ex- 
clusively on such works than at any previous time. The outlay on military 
works, such as barracks, would be decreased, and that upon works of irrigation 
and internal communication increased. Out of 1,500,000 no less than 
1,400,0002. would be exclusively devoted to such works. In addition between 


eight and ten millions sterling would be expended by the Government and the 
railway companies in pushing forward the various railways now in process of 
construction. If there had been shortcomings in former times in this respect, he 
could assure the House that the Government of India was at the present time 
deeply imbued with a sense of the vast importance of these works, 

‘Lhe motion, after a few words from Lord Harris, was negatived without a 
division. Several bills were forwarded a stage. 

; In oe House of Commons on the order of the day for going into Committee 

of Supply, 
Mr Kingslake asked what progress had been made towards effecting those 
“ full and adequate arrangements” which in the Queen’s speech of August last 
were said to be confidently looked forward to as the means for “securing the 
neutrality and independence of the Swiss Confederation,” whether, pending the 
negotiations referred to in that speech, the continued occupation by France of 
territories which have been declared to “form part of the neutrality of Switzer. 
land,” is sanctioned by any provisional arrangement or understanding between 
the guaranteeing Powers. He called attention to the danger which seemed to be 
threatening the independence of Switzerland, and moved tor copy of any further 
correspondence which may have passed in relation to the neutralized provinces of 
Savoy. 

Sir R. Pest described the policy as being dangerous to the liberty of Switzer- 
land, and warned the Emperor that if he thought he could invade the rights of 
that noble people, he would find himself mistaken. The Government and the 
people were alike prepared to repel aggression, and they would be deaf alike to 
the smiles and the flatteries of a despot. 

Lord J. Russeut said the English Government had never recognized the ces- 
sion of Savoy to France, because they considered the rights of Switzerland w vuld 
be invaded by that cession. He felt the value of maintaining the neutrality of 
these provinces, 

The remainder of a protracted sitting was occupied in discussing whether a 
new writ for Waketield should be issued or not. 


Paris, Jury 5.—The Moniteur of to-day announces that the sub’ 
scription to the three hundred thousand bonds, +0 in thirty 
years, will be opened at the Bank of France on the 11th, and is to be 
closed on the 16th inst. : 

The bonds will be issued at 440f. each, bearing an annual interest of 
20f., and redeemable at 500f. : . 

The amount realized is to be applied to the construction of rail- 
ways. 


Notwithstanding the unsettled state of the morning, there bei 
rapid alternations of sunshine and showers, there were crowds o 
visitors at Wimbledon, the reported proceedings of yesterday having 
excited much interest in the impending trials. . 

The great fire in Tooley-street up to a late hour this morning had 
not been extinguished, but the firemen, it is stated, hope to get it 
completely put out by Sunday. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Sroex Excuancr, Fripay AFTEeRNoon, 
Iw the early part of the week the preparations to meet the quarterly 
commercial bills falling due on 4th of the month, caused an active de- 
mand for money, but this has since subsided, and no pressure is felt at 
present. ‘The very unfavourable Bank returns, however, have tended to 
check confidence. 

Consols were flat for the greater part of the weck, at 893 to $ for 
the account, but rallied yesterday to 89§ to }, the improvement being 
fully maintained this afternoon. The chief cause of the previous day’s 
depression was the introduction of the new Indian loan of 4,000,0002., 
while the subsequent recovery is due to some extensive purchases for 
money on the fall. 

Notwithstanding the fresh amount of Stock about to be created, 
Indian Five per Cents are comparativly steady. ‘ : 

‘The principal feature in Foreign Stocks is a further considerable rise 
in Turkish Six per Cents, particularly the last issue on the financial 
reforms of the new Sultan. Mexican is also higher. Buenos Ayres 
descriptions have been unaffected by the warlike news from that re- 

ublic. 
: British Railway Stocks show little change; but in some cases a de- 
cline has taken place in anticipation of unfavourable traflic returns. 
There has been a marked rally in Grand Trunk of Canada. The New 
Natal Land Shares have fallen to par to} prem. London and Pro- 
vincial Marine are in demand, owing to the satisfactory meeting last 
week, 
A crowded meeting of Mexican bondholders was held yesterday, 
when it was resolved to memorialize the British Government on 
subject of their claims. ; ; 
Consols, for Account, 10th July, 94; India ‘Five per Cents, 98%, 
988; Spanish, 48}, 49}; Turkish Six per Cents, 1854, 75, 754; 
ditto, 1858, 60}, 603; Kussian Three per Cents, 614, 62; Mexican, 
224, 222; Brazilian Five per Cents., 98, 100; London and North- 
Western, 934, 94; Midland, 120$, 121; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
1113, 112}; Great Western, 71$, 72; South-Eastern, 81], 824; 
Great Northern, 106, 108; Eastern Counties, 49, 50; East Indian, 
974, 98, ex interest; Grand ‘Trunk of Canada, 19}, 20; Lombardo- 
Venetian, 2, $dis.; Lilinois Central, 384 to 33 dis. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 






































Friday. | Friday 
3 per Cent Consol ........0eeceeeee 89j Bank Stock, 10 per Cent...........+ — 
Ditto for Account .......0..00 eved 89% =| India Stock, 104 per Cent ......... a 
3 per Cents Reduced ......... «| 88§ |Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ... dis 
New 3 per Cents ........000+ 894 |Exchequer Bonds, 5001............... 5 dis 
Annuities 1880 «| —— |India Bonds, 4 per Cent........... dis 
ADNUILES 1585 ........ccccceeeeeseeenes 153 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening., 
Austrian.............++ 5p. Ct.) —— |French 4ip.Ct) f « 
Belgian 4-—-|— i sel 
Ditto .. 2a4—-| — —| oo, 
Brazilian...... -\|- _- —— 
Buenos AYTCS........0ceeeeee _ —_— _- = 
ee -|—_— -—-| — 
Danish -|i— -_-|— 
a -— _ _ — 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...28 — | —— [Ditto Passive ........0ceereerereeesenee] 16f 

WEED .nccvccccrcccsccecercccsoceces 4—-|— — 
FreMmele .....ccccccccscscscsveseroe! S| f. — 

















718 THE SPECTATOR. 
TOPICS OF T HE DAY. ‘the Republican Don Quixotes of the day grow colder, and are 


disenchanted by the sight of the multitudinous battalions of 
a the largest and most determined empire in the world. The 
IRELAND UPON POLAND. 


truth is, that it will not do to apply abstract and ideal 
theories to international! politics. In a country like England, 
HE Trish Brigade, whose eloquence is never more severely | no foreign poliey is possible which is not the expression of 
felt than in July, when the weather is warm and the | the nation’s will. Right or wrong, England is not prepared 
House is not half through the most important part of its! to make war upon Russia for the problematical end of giving 
work, this week has been uttering a wild Irish lament over | a constitution to a third of a dismembered kingdom, and, ag 
Poland. Mr. Pope Hennessey led the van in the sad funeral | Lord Palmerston rightly said, Polish independence would 
procession, and Mr. Vincent Scully followed weeping, among |not be a good ery to go with to the country. As we are not 
the jaunting-ears ata little distance. They have buried Ire- | prepared to strike, it would be puerile to threaten, though 
land so often, and followed the liberties of the Celtic race to | [rishmen naturally prefer agitation even to action. A great 
their imaginary tomb so repeatedly, that a little change was | nation, however, ought seldom to fire any but shotted guns, 
almost necessary for the health of Mr. Pope Hennessey and | For the present Poland must wait. 
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his friends. Being fond of wakes and funeral orations, they 
determined to spend their holiday in raising the wild Ochone 
of their country over Poland. It is a noble sight to see this 

devoted band of Irish patriots lending themselves out for 
oratorical purposes to the distressed Poles, as disbanded mis- 

sionaries bestow themselves upon the cause of the Kaflirs or 
the Maori for a night. The Poles will be more grateful to them, 

perhaps, than Parliament, whose Saxon propensities are dis- 

played in its dislike of Irish speeches during the hot summer 

months. Next to listening to a Pole himself in very hot 

weather, listening to an eloquent and rich-tongued Irishman 

is the most sultry occupation which at this time of the year | 
eould fail to the lot of a quiet member of Parliament. When a_ 
Pole selling razors, or an Irish patriot with a brogue, shall | 
come forth into the publie gaze and prepare to lift up his voice | 
on the subject of despotism and nationalities, then it is time, | 
all oracles declare, for the wise to flee into shady places. It | 
was a terrible and fevering sight, accordingly, when the | 
great advocate of !reland’s cause took up his parable. Poland | 
aud }reedom had shrieked when Kosciusko fell, but their | 
best lovers felt that it was only making matters worse when 

Mr. Pope Hennessey rose. 

The reason was not that a British Touse of Commons 
cannot, or does not, sympathize with Poland’s cause, so far 
as Poland is oppressed, but discussion at the present mo- 
ment of such a question leads to no practical a and wastes 
useful time. Nor are the lrish members, as a body, the | 
most fitting advocates of the cause of foreign nationalities. 
If the Russian Emperor were a Roman Catholie cardinal or | 


| 


Mr. Vincent Seully is of opinion that Ireland is a 
second Poland in respect to the chains in which she is 
bound. If his complaint were true, and England were 
another Russia, Mr. Scully might this moment be giving 
musi¢ lessons in St. Petersburg. It must be confessed 
that the parallel between the Saxon and the Cossack is not 
a close one. Where are the long-haired Irish counts, who, 
if Ireland were Poland, should be overrunning the Con- 
tinent? If the British Government is a despotism, it is 
a despotism that makes no exiles. There is John Mitchell, 
no doubt, at Paris, a very distinguished Irish patriot, 
whose morality and history belong perhaps to the “Polish 
count” order. There is an equally famous fugitive patriot, 
we believe, in America. There are Irish captains, if not 
Irish counts, to be seen at Baden Baden. But the causes 
which banish these illustrious exiles from’ their country 
are such as would perhaps in any case remove them from 
the society of their countrymen and countrywomen, A 
certain portion, however, of the foreign press is pleased 
to show its ignorance of England by drawing parallels 
such as these, which the imaginative members of the 
Pope’s Brigade draw for themselves and their constituents. 
The idea is extremely comical. The one single grievance 
of England’s Poland is, that she is not allowed to undo 
the work of centralization which she herself acéomplished, 
and to which she owes whatever amelioration there has 
been in her condition for the last sixty years. She is as free 
as air in all other respects, and her sous enjoy every single 
privilege which it is possible for England to grant, except 





| 





bishop, instead of being, as he is, the head of an heretical ;that privilege of mutual extermination which they so 
Church, we should hear little of the wrongs of Poland, and jardently desire. Irish patriots, however, live in so unreal 
much of the rights of religion and authority. In sucha case ja world, that they cannot see this, and cannot see that all 
ve should have been required to observe that each bearded | well-informed foreigners laugh when they are told that 
Pole who was to be seen in the purlieus of Leicester-square | Ireland is England’s Poland. The O'Donoghue will never 
was at heart a sacrilegious filibuster. Lord John Russell |be a second Kosciusko, nor will Irish independence ever 
would have been denounced as an intriguing interferer as | be more than an insane ery by which ambitious and wicked 
often as he breathed a wish that Russia might govern’ men endeavour to rouse the passions of a priest-ridden and 


oppressed people in 1848 must for years to come be the 


decently. Dr. MacHale and Dr. Cullen would have begun 
to raise a holy roar, and to lash their episcopal tails in the 
distance. Months ago a deputation would have started, 
headed by five or six fat parish priests, to condole with Prince 
Gortschakoff, and to present the freedom of Limerick to the 
commander of the garrison at Warsaw, in a snuff-box of bog- 
oak. Bare-legged ragamuflins from the villages in the south 
would be marching to the assistance of the astouished Russian 
Government, with nothing in their pockets except his 
reverence’s blessing and a lock of their sweethearts’ hair. 
Collections would be making in all the chapels. Petitions 
and denunciations would flock into her Majesty. There 
would be monster meetings among the young Irislimen, and 
pikes would be sharpened by night in the wilds of Tip-| 
perary. Last, if not least, lreland’s great champion, The | 
O’ Donoghue, would appear upon the stage, and declare that 
he and his party would never support any Cabinet which 
was not in favour of Divine right, the dismemberment of 
Poland, and the fulfilment of the pious hopes of the united 
Celtic race. 

Such advocates as the men who shrieked at the flag of a 
united Italy as it rose upon the air, are not likely to do ser- 
vice or credit to the Polish cause. With the gallant Polish 
nation lie the sympathies of all who love justice and liberty. 
But the answer of Lamartine to the representatives of that 


only answer any statesman of sane mind could give to such | 
anappeal. France of the present day, whose mission ci- 
vilisatrice leads her to beard the Pope, the Sultan, and the 
Austrian monarch, pauses herself in her missionary career 
as she approaches the frontiers of Northern tyranny. LEng- 
land is too practical to wrap the Continent in war for the 
sake of an historical memory or a poetical sentiment. Even 


intolerant peasantry. 





THE PROSPECTS OF THE EMPIRE. 

YTILL this strange restlessness in France, this pricking 
h of the ears, and deep inspiration of the breath, as if 
something of moment were at hand. To all external ap- 
pearance the quiet throughout the country was never more 
profound. The Corps Législatif separated on the 1st inst. 
amidst cordial shouts for the Emperor. The courts show 
no symptoms of the revival of independence. The press is 
as obsequious as ever. The peasantry, the backbone of the 


present régime, display no outward sign of disaffection. The 


army is believed to be devoted to its chiefs, and its chiefs 
omit no opportunity of expressing their devotion to the 


‘Emperor. Above all, Paris is tranquil, and till Paris moves 


the departments may be relied on for quiescence. For all 
that the sharpest eye can perceive, the Empire is peace, if not 
for the outside world, at least for all who abstain from efforts 
to resist its sway. The power of the Emperor, to all ap- 
pearance, is still founded on the consent of the majority, and 
protected by the army that majority recruits. 

Aud yet there is this strange restlessness in France. To 


| foreigners it would seem as if the first elements of resistance 
|were absent from the people. With whom is it to com- 


mence? ‘he army can overturn any French throne; but 
the army is soothed by preponderance in the State, by the 
memories of two successful campaigns, and by an intinity 
of small advantages accruing chiefly to the sous-oflicier 
class, but increasing the practical chance of every soldier. 
The officials are as powerful as the army, but in none of the 
twenty revolutions which have occurred since 1789 have the 
officials taken a part save to swear fidelity to the new régime. 
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The bourgeoisie built a throne in 1$30, but the bourgeoisie 
only profit by the revolutions more vigorous factions have 
commenced. The peasantry passed the plebiscitum which 
js the Emperor’s title to his throne, but the peasantry, even 
if inclined to murmur, are utierly disorganized. The edu- 
eated class doubtless would murmur if it dared, but the 
educated class in 1848 was silenced in a night, flung ata 
word from absolute power to the tropical dungeons of 
Cayenne. The only remaining force is Paris,—Paris which 
has so often drawn after it army, and peasantry, and educated 
class, despite their instincts and against their reason. But 
Paris gives no visible sign even of discontent. There is not 


a meeting, or a cry heard in the streets, or an agitation in | 


the governing salons, or any one of the maay ripples which 
ordinarily show that the storm is rising on that dangerous 
sea. There is no sign of any growing sense that the Em- 
pire has become weak. No one tries legal conclusions with 
the Government. No one emulates in any mode, however 
feeble, the hero of the “ affaire Rodde,” the trivial defiance 
which so clearly indicated growing contempt for the mo- 
narchy of July. Even satire is stilled, and the lull in Paris 
is as complete as it was in February, 1848. Louis Napoleon 
seems as secure as did Louis Philippe. 

And yet there is this strange restlessness in France: the 
Government, apparently so omnipotent, appears devoured 
with anxiety. The forgotten chief of an abhorred party is 
seized, tried with a haste which sgts the rules of evidence at 
defiance, and thrust into prison for four years. Every 
Orleanist candidate for a provincial post is mercilessly pro- 
scribed. 
culation of an Orleanist manifesto; which is yet greedily read 
in every department, and is procurable, it would seem, with 
an ease which suggests oflicial counivance. 
openly proclaim that no relaxation will be attempted in the 
law ef Public Safety, that civil state of siege. The officials 
everywhere grow fretfully minute in their reports on public 
feeling. There is a sense of suspense in circles hostile to the 
elect of six millions, as if the time of relief were near at 
hand, and everywhere there is a break, a pause in that blind 
certainty of the continuance of the régime which was once as 
strong on the Bourse as in the Elysee. 

it may be all unreal, a mere turn of the sleeper, weary 
with over-protracted rest, and the awakening may yet be 
distant. But those who pronounce it impossible, who point 
to the overwhelming power of the central Government, and 
the impotence of the parties who murmur at its severity, 
omit some important facts. They forget, first, that in France 
democracy has reached that point where individual action 
is pulverized, when it can be set in motion only en masse. 


Resistance under such circumstances is like the impetus of 


water in a hydraulic machine. At rest it is but a liquid 
utterly powerless and soft, through which the hand passes 
with almost as little resistance as through air. But the im- 
petus once given, the yielding mass exerts a pressure 
before which iron must bend, a pressure tenfold the 
greater for the lax cohesion of its atoms. They forget, too, 
that in France there is one thing stronger than the Govern- 
ment, stronger than the army, stronger even than intelligence, 
and that is France itself, the imperceptible swaying of the na- 
tional will towards a given result, a sway which, however in- 
formally expressed or apparently kept down, has never within 
the last century been resisted even fora time. That such a 
swaying has even now commenced is, we think, plainly per- 
ceptible. It may not be directed against the Emperor, and 
there is some evidence that it is less hostile to him indi- 
vidually than is usual in a country where the State and its 
pilot are synonymous. The annexation of Nice and Savoy, 
and the personal influence the Emperor has attained in 
Europe, and which seems to increase the grandeur of France, 
atone with the Frenchman for many a source of discontent. 
Napoleon is never ridiculous, and it takes ridicule in France 
to deepen dislike into contempt. But there is, nevertheless, 
a visible, and we are lialf inclined to believe a dangerous, sway 
of opinion against the Emperor’s government, against much 
of his policy, and against most of the entourage who shelter 
Bhd x under the shadow of his favour. ‘The distaste to 
the latter has become almost venomous. France, whose 
people invented the word concussion, a word without a 
synonyme in English, still invented it in hate rather than in 
tolerance. There is not a country on earth where official 


malversation for pecuniary profit is so widely practised or so | 


utterly despised. The “exposé Teste” damned the throne 
of the barricades. ‘I'he exposure under the present régime 
has not arrived, but if Testes be absent, French society calum- 
niates the Court with a vraisemblance which has all the 


The bureaux strain every nerve to arrest the cir- | 


The Ministry 


| withering effect of truth. Whether it be that individual 
incomes in France are small, and that envy thus lends a sting 
to honesty, or that Frenchmen, like other men, admire most 
the virtue they find it most difficult to practise, this much is 
certain, that the fortunes accumulated by a few around the 
| Court are viewed with a feeling ominous of future retribution. 
The country, confident at least in the ability of the Emperor, 
lis sick of seeing his plaus filtered through third-rate men. 
| Ile may be a glorious exchange for Louis Philippe, but M. 
de Persigny is not considered so admirable a substitute for 
| Thiers, M. Magne for Casimir Périer. France, too, as dis- 
tinct from this or that section of France, is very weary of 
the tugging at the reins in which the Emperor's half-trained 
jcharioteers indulge. The practice tends too much to pro- 
duce that most dangerous, because impalpable, of impres- 
sions, the sense that “the end of all this would be a relief 
to all.” Isolated acts of compression are borne, and even 
regarded with a forbearance which to Englishmen, ac- 
customed at once to self-reliance and to forms, seems in- 
credible or seems tame. But their long accumulation, the 
absence of respite, the absence even of the hope of a termi- 
nation, produces that enaui of a régime which in France is 
jas fatal as the same feeling directed against an individual. 
Neither armies nor officials will long save a French rule 
which in its own despite or by its own Jaches succeeds in 
convincing France that its end would be a relief from 
weariness, 

That undefined but dangerous dislike which we have indi- 
| eated has usually, in France, accreted itself round some one 
prominent grievance. In 1815 it was the exhaustion of 
the country by the conscription. This man has taken our 
sons, was the cry of the people against Napoleon. In 
1830 the rallying point was found in the attacks supposed 
to be made upon the Charter. France has torn twenty 
charters since then; but the ery served to express the 
national discontent. In 1848 the excuse was electoral cor- 
ruption ; and though electors are no more free when ordered 
than when bribed to the poll, that ery served its turn, The 
centre point for the next demonstration may be extravagance, 
always a formidable charge in France, and most fyrmidable 
when no auswer is possible. The Emperor is either a financier, 
or has very able servants in the department. His system of 
open loans was the most clever adaptation of modern finance 
to half-civilized habits, of the principles of the Bourse to the 
practice of hoarding, ever devised in Europe, and deserved 
the suecess it gained. His schemes for extracting money 
have all been successful; and his railway operations have 
provided what will yet prove, as M. Magne showed, a per- 
manent sinking fund for France. But the necessities of his 
position have been too much for him. Simultaneously with 
the growth of new wants, which are raising taxes through- 
out Europe, he has been forced to adopt plans involving an 
enormous increase of expenditure. New forces, a new 
marine, new departments have been created, and in order 
to secure immediate results in a single reign, have been 
forced on so rapidly, that with a debt increased one-third, 
and interest amounting to two-thirds of our own, there is 
this year a deficit of 13,000,000/. sterling—a deficit which in 
England would convulse the country. Governments cannot 
borrow for ever; and Frenchmen, who would endure the 
restrictions on speech, and applaud the suppression of the 
Press, growl ominously at a policy which threatens to make 
war taxation perpetual, or leave France the alternative of an 
impossible repudiation or a diminished activity. A deficit 
was the battering-ram which shook down the throne of St. 
Louis; and though we anticipate no such danger from the 
present rate of expenditure, the deficit of to-day furnishes 
the ammunition every discontent can seize. With a de- 
clining trade, and an increasing expenditure, perpetual rest- 
lessness to hinder commerce, and perpetual projects to ex- 
haust the imagination of the nation, France may yet feel a 
sense as if the end of it all would be almost a relief. 

When that sense is distinetly felt, a new régime will be at 
hand; it may be under the guidance of the Emperor, whose 
pride is to understand his epoch. 


| — — 
THE CONSERVATIVE LIBERALS AND THE 

| WHIGS. 

| PME Liberal party have done little this session for them- 
selves, much for their opponents. All very quiescent 
|periods are favourable to the increase of the Conservative 
| party, and tlie Liberals, if they have not made the times 
quiescent, have at least failed to avail themselves of such 
moderate opportunities as they have had for advocating the 
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cause of just but unacknowledged popular claims. They have 
abandoned from mere feebleness of purpose not only the 
justly unpopular and untenable Reform Bill, but the oppor- 
tunity which they certainly had of identifying themselves 
with the demand of the working classes for a fair share of 
political power. In appropriating the four vacant seats, 
they have deliberately chosen a solution which will give the 
Tories two if not three new members, and this at the sacri- 
fice of a principle which the recent discussions have proved 
to be very popular—the principle of extending the number of 
select educated constituencies such as the universities. And 
their reward is, that the member for Birkenhead, and pro- 
bably both the new members for the West Riding of York- 
shire, will be Tories, whilst their only gain is likely to be the 
election of Mr. Roundell Palmer for the University of Ox- 
ford in the room of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, should 
he be translated to South Lancashire. They have let the 
Church Rate Bill drift, and beheld its wreck even in the 
Lower House. On no one subject have they attempted 
to represent the feeling of popular Liberal thought, even 
when the popular cause had a tenable case. We are 
not sorry, therefore, to see that the Whigs have some 
chance of fortifying their party in another way; for we 
cannot but believe it to be a great evil, perhaps the very 
greatest and most demoralizing evil of which there is any 
political risk, that the Tories should again return to power 
to carry out on sufferance a liberal policy ; and of course we 
cannot wish them to return to power to carry out a genuine 
Tory policy, though that would be far the least demoralizing 
alternative of the two for the country. Since the cautious 
policy of the Whig leaders, and possibly also the languid 
temper of the times, have effectually prevented any accession 
of strength from what we may call typical Liberalism, we may 
congratulate ourselves that the loss is likely, in some measure, 
to be supplied by a party, weak in numbers, but strong in 
influence, and serving to some extent as a link between the 
Whigs and the Radicals—the party of Conservative-Libe- 
rals, of whom Mr. Gladstone is the representative, and the 
new Solicitor-General, Mr. Roundell Palmer, a distinguished 
member. 

The true Conservative-Liberal is a type in himself. He 
has none of the eager aggressive spirit of the popular Liberal ; 
none of the jealousy of Satablished authority, of the animosity 
against mere precedent, of the scorn for tradition, of the dis- 
position to hate injustice in high place with a hatred a 
thousand times greater than that which is felt for ordinary 
injustice, that marks the typical English Radical. On the 
contrary, this party wish to stand as far as possible upon the 
old ways. They make their appeal to the past, and to the 
sentiments which the past has engendered. They are the 
first to speak of “common memories and common hopes,” of 
the binding force of gratitude and loyalty, of reverence and 
trust. Asa rule, they belong—certainly Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Roundell Palmer—to the High Church party, and 
rely upon the evidence of tradition for the essential articles 
of their faith. Thus far it is difficult to see how they can 
have any tie with the Liberals at all, least of all with that 
peculiar section of Liberals with which they are most closely 
connected. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright—the man who 
appeals to historical sentiments as the basis of his eloquence, 
and the man who appeals to the passionate levelling grudges 
of mankind as the basis of his eloquence—would seem as far 
as the poles asunder. Yet it does so happen that the one 
tendency by which Mr. Gladstone and his followers are 
drawn irresistibly into the Liberal ranks, is a tendency 


which, in effect at least, though not in essence, unites them | 


most closely with Mr. Bright and his followers; and this 
tendency is a humane dislike of war, and a high appreciation 
of the power of material civilization to mitigate the asperities 
of international intercourse. Mr. Gladstone marked his poli- 
tical distinctness from both Tories and Whigs by his attitude 
on the Crimean war. He consented to it most reluctantly ; he 
was extravagantly eager for some compromise which should 
put it to an end; and he had no sooner abandoned Lord 

almerston’s Ministry, than he openly sided with Mr. 
Cobden’s school in his efforts to terminate the war. Again, 
in 1857, the strenuous opposition which he gave to the 
Chinese war was not, as with many others, a mere factious 
move on his part, but a genuine expression of his political 
nature. He could not bear the appeal to mere force, and 
he disliked it the more for being the dictatorial measure 
of a strong power in contact with a weak one. When Mr. 
Gladstone vented his generous indignation against Ferdi- 
nand of Naples for the infamous cruelty with which he 
treated his prisoners, it was obvious that the crime against 





humanity was infinitely greater in his estimation than the 
crime against justice. He felt little resentment against 9 
soft tyranny, like that of the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, per. 
jured though it was, compared with that which he felt 
against the brutal cruelty of the Bourbon. And it jig 
exactly this tendency which induces Mr. Gladstone rather 
to palliate the injustice of humane despotisms than risk a 
remedy so bloody and uncomfortable as war. He feels, too, 
and his followers feel keenly, the fascination of material 
civilization ; they really believe that its tendency is to elevate 
men, if only by enervating their more barbarous passions, 
and soothing the intellect with more satisfying food. And 
hence they are by temperament not only a pacific party, 
but doubly interested in the encouragement of trade and in. 
ternational commerce. 

It was on this score, therefore, that the Conservative. 
Liberals found themselves drawn towards the Cobdenite 
party. Their dislike to war and all policy that tends to 
cause war, and their value for commerce, different as these 
feelings are in origin, are a strong practical bond. Itis true 
that the place taken by refined sentiment in Mr. Gladstone 
is filled by strong self-interest in Mr. Bright; that the one 
dreads the bloodshed, and the other the taxes; that the one 
loves a brisk trade, and the other the results of that trade 
in intellectual wealth and the triumphs of art. Both alike 
may be called indifferent to constitutional freedom, in com- 
parison, at least, with their great end of preventing war 
and encouraging commerce. It is pretty certain, however, 
that alliance with the Radicals can never persuade the Con- 
servative-Liberals to break with the past, wage war on tradi- 
tion, der.ounce the nobles, and ery aloud for social equality. 
We hope it is not quite so certain that the Radicals may 
not be somewhat softened by the alliance, and learn to dwell 
more on moral and intellectual, and less on purely material, 
prosperity. 

Under the circumstances of the day, we do not know that 
the Whigs can do better than strengthen themselves by a 
firm alliance with the party who represent, perhaps more than 
any other, the characteristic tendencies of the moment—a 
languid interest in home politics, a generous but guarded sym- 
pathy with Italy, and a warm appreciation of those many 
influences which are classed together under the vague term 
“ civilization.” We do not warmly admire the Conservative- 
Liberals. We believe their Liberalism to be more one of 
sentiment than principle ; we believe their Conservatism to 
be more one of sentiment than principle; but we are well 
convinced that the policy of frugality and free trade, which 
it is their immediate merit to represent, is a sound one ; and 
if it is their good fortune to effect the needful savings and 
extend commerce, without diminishing in any way the in- 
fluence of England in Europe, then they will prepare the 
country for a policy nobler than their own. We are sorely 
crippled by administrative wastefulness, and the party that 
should terminate this would enable England to wield new 
influence on the continent of Europe. But the men who 
had gained us the advantage would scarcely be the men to 
use it, 





THE HOLLOWAY OF FINANCE. 


‘N 1848 M. Mirés, the son of a Jew watchmaker of Bor- 
deaux, who had been by turns a tax-agent, a wine- 
merchant, and a commissionnaire, failed as a stockbroker in a 
small way on the Bourse. In 1860 the arrest of M. Mirés 
affected credit in half the capitals of Europe, reduced the 
Ottoman Government to the verge of bankruptcy, almost 
ruined the combination of Greeks who feed England with 
foreign corn, and was held by many observers to have shaken 
seriously the throne of France. It is worth while, if only 
for the sake of a strange episode in financial history, to 
understand by what combination of circumstances, by what 
disorganization of accustomed social order, or, if that be the 
explanation, by what effort of genius, a result so unusual had 
been attained. M. Mirés, flung into the prison of Mazas, 
has written a book in his own defence, and disingenuous as 
it may be, and full of suppressions as it certainly is, it still 
supplies us with the clue to as strange a rise as Europe has 
witnessed since Law fled almost a pauper from the country 
he had enriched and beggared. Ma Vie et mes Affaires 


affords, we think, one more proof of the great axiom that 
men never rise by mere luck or mere fraud, that a great 
success, however temporary, must always have for its basis 
a sound idea. Law’s speculation, which is always described 
in school-books as a blundering swindle, was in its origin @ 
sound measure of fiuance, aud for the first two years of its 
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yun brought incalculable benefit to France. All that Mr. 
Law proposed was to create the great need of France, a cur- 
rency representing the capital which the industry of a great 
race continually produced. It was not till the blind avidity 
of the Court forced him to extend his issues till his currency 
ceased to be representative, and floated by credit alone, that 
the scheme broke down under a weight the great speculator 
saw it would be unable to bear. The “ bills’ which were 
wanted became “ kites” which were unreal, and the “ regene- 
rator of kingdoms” became the “ fraudulent speculator.” 

M. Mirés, as we have said, was born in 1816, the son of a 
small Jew tradesman, who lived in Bordeaux by mending 
watches and doing a little usury. He was placed as a day 
boarder at a school, which he quitted without an education, 
a loss he repeatedly bemoans. A clerk in a glass warehouse 
at twelve, then clerk to an agent, then employed in the 
survey of real property, and then a supernumerary in a tax 
office, M. Mirés, in 1835, set up in Bordeaux as an agent for 
obtaining reductions of the direct assessments. The prefec- 
ture disapproved his zeal, and on his removal, in1841,to Paris, 
he found the administration so hostile that he abandoned the 
pursuit. He tried to sell“ vins Bordelais,” and failed ; “ une 
agence speciale”’ for the taxes, and failed ; dealing outside the 
Bourse, and failed ; dealing inside the Bourse, and succeeded, 
though involved, like everybody else, in the “ bouleverse- 
ment” which followed the flight of Louis Philippe. He had, 
however, acquired that knowledge of finance, so far as finance 
is an affair of the Bourse, which seems so easy to every man 
of Jewish descent, and had struck out the idea which pro- 
duced his almost immediate rise. It was not a very grand 
one, being neither more nor Jess than to apply to finance that 
system of advertising which had proved so successful ih 
trade. M. Mirés believed it was possible, by what he calls 
“ enormous publicity,” and respectable men term impudent 
puffing, to attract from all France so many small rills of dis- 
posable capital as should give to its manager the resources 
of a leviathan capitalist. He would make an association do 
the work and secure the profits of a Rothschild. To realize the 
idea, it was necessary only to work the Press,and this M. Mirés 
effected with an audacity and on a scale which might take away 
the breath of Professor Holloway. Listen to this single illus- 
tration of his idea: He had started the Crédit Foncier of Paris, 
and promised to “emit” shares to the value of 6,000,000/., 
always at a commission, and this is the naif style in which he 
explains his mode of action : ““ Mais je m’engageais 4 dépenser 
a mes frais, périls et risques, deux millions defrancs de publicité 
de toute sorte pour vulgariser et répandre en France |’insti- 
tution du erédit foncier.”” “ I spend,” says Professor Hollo- 
way, “20,0007. a year in advertising my pills,” and benefiting 
the world. Eighty thousand pounds is a large sum to ex- 
pend, even out of a commission for 6,000,000/. of shares, but 
M. Mirés had peculiar facilities. His first act in 1848 was 
to purchase the Railway Journal of France, which, worked 
in a way which he does not explain, but which City men will, 
with this gloss, readily understand, enabled him, with a bank 
he also set up, to get about 160,000/., the whole amount of the 
property he ever possessed. ‘The rest was paper; or, as the 
speculator more gracefully puts it, “ existed in the imagina- 
tion of the public.” He then set up the Conseiller du Peuple, 
with Lamartine for its editor, bought the Pays, bought 
the Constitutionnel, and held shares in a number of other 
papers, always, be it understood, finding the capital by divid- 
ing and reselling the shares, and was thus enabled almost to 
control ‘public opinion. He was assisted by a connexion 
with Government, which enabled him to carry out his and 
Professor Holloway’s theory on a new and enormous scale. 

M. Mirés, for reasons best known to himself, hates the 
House of Rothschild. He is even at the trouble, to gratify 
this hate, of inventing a theory about the Jews of the North 
and the Jews of the South, which reads more like a passage 
from one of Mr. Disraeli’s novels than anything ever pub- 
lished in a financial “ piéce justificative.” The Jews of the 
South are a great race—pure Sephardim, Mr. Disraeli calls 
them—who love to benefit the countries in which they reside. 


i 
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credit a rival speculator. Moved either by this hate, or his 
belief in his theory, M. Mirés advised that system of open 
loans, which opened a mine of gold to the Emperor, and 
carried the Bourse to the 'door of every cottage in the de- 
partments. His project was accepted, and this fact, together 
with his control of the Press, seems to have thrown M, 
Mirés in contact with the Court. Thenceforward he ob- 
tained the best advertisement of all, the popular belief in 
his connexion with authority. His plan, in itself certainly 
plausible, of an association working the business of a great 
loanmonger, attracted speculators, and in a year or two M. 
Mirés was managing agent for a vast society of the smaller 


capitalists. Nothing was then too small or too great for his 
interference. The Crédit Mobilier, the Crédit Foncier, the 


concession of the railways for Spain, of the railways for 
Rome, a Spanish loan, an Ottoman loan, city loans, omni- 
bus companies, land purchases at Marseilles, coal mines 
at Portes, gas works at Marseilles, foundries in St. 
Louis, the new Rue Rivoli in Paris—works of all kinds 
and dimensions attested M. Mirés’s energy and success. 
The principle of all was the same. They were all car- 
ried out by a ring of capitalists, whose object was not 
to profit by the works, but to raise their value in pub- 
lie estimation by “enormous publicity,” that is, scientific 
puffing, and then get rid of their liabilities at a premium. 
None of these speculations seem to have been frauds. On 
the contrary, most of them were suggested by the officials, 
and really benefited the country. Indeed, an unreal pro- 
ject, a scheme it was possible for the Charivari to laugh at, 
or a savant to expose, would have been fatal to the combina- 
tion. Possible profit is the first condition of puffing, as that 
unappreciated Mirés, the late Joseph Ady, knew so well. The 
imposture consisted not in the works, but in the sustained 
system of puffs which made the public believe the works 
often three times as profitable as they could by possibility 
be. The “Ring,” in fact, of which M. Mirés was but the 
representative, worked like a tricky capitalist, and by their 
number, their credit, and M. Mirés’s brains, blew a bubble 
which in a few more years would have covered France with 
great works, and a ruined proprietary. The catastrophe 
was stopped by the Emperor, who, as early as 1853, dis- 
played a curiously shrewd dislike of the great speculator, and 
who inherits, we suspect, some trace of his uncle’s “ idea” 
with respect to Ouvrard. With the arrest of M. Mirés, the 
organization of which he was the centre of course exploded, 
and the Holloway of Finance found himself master of a dozen 
journals which dared not protest against his illegal detention. 
Whether the legal charges against him are true, whether he 
sold shares on account, keeping the profits—for that is the 
substance of the accusation—we are not concerned to ex- 
amine. We suspect the quarrel is made up, and M. Mirés 
will only be exiled ; but his fate is only of importance as a 
conclusion to a well-designed and long-continued attempt to 
make able puffery serve as a substitute for honest finance. 


THE STORM-CLOUD IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 


ey in Austria seem ripening fast. For the second 
4X time in twelve years the King of Hungary has cast 
down the gauntlet to his subjects. Yielding, after a long 
hesitation, to the traditional impulses of his race, the Em- 
peror of Austria rejected the address of his Diet, and on the 
Ist inst. the rescript accusing its framers of treason and the 
Diet of disloyalty was read in Pesth. If the Diet will re- 
consider its language it may continue to exist ; if not, it will 
be at once dissolved. As usual in a crisis, the Emperor seeks 
in Italian blood the aid his own subjects are powerless to 
afford, and Count Coronini is to do for Austria in Hungary 
what Eugene of Savoy did for Austria in the Low Countries, 
|The Hungarian fortresses have been regarrisoned, and the 
| state of siege is postponed only for the answer of the Diet, 
/An appeal has been made to the Reichsrath, and Count 
| Clam-Gallas, chief of the Austrian aristocracy, pledges the 
| German population to a hearty support of the Crown, On 








That is not, perhaps, the opinion current in the Ghetto or | the other hand, the Hungarians are furiously excited. Their 


at Galata; but what are facts to a French Jew relating his 


leaders can scarcely restrain the citizens from attacking de- 


autobiography ? The Jews of the North, on the contrary, | tached parties of soldiers, and the levy of taxes by force will 


are unsocial, stand apart, and never link their fortunes with | be openly resisted. 


It is just possible that M. Deak may 


those of the State, which, consequently, is enfeebled by their devise a compromise which will hold back both parties till 
aid. The alliance with the people, which the loans should | the Italians are fully armed, but the signs which precede civil 
secure to the State, is secured to the capitalists, who thus | war, and the rumours which herald its actual outbreak, are 


monopolize power. 
absurdity of a statement which, if true, would make Baron 
Rothschild a danger to the British even more than to the 
Austrian Government, but which is invented only to dis- 


We need not point to the utter | all once more abroad. 


The single security for peace is the presumed inability of 
Hungary to fight, and of this too much is made. The Hun- 


' garians doubtless are in one or two respects in a worse posi- 
B 
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tion than in 1848. Then the national army stood on its own 
soil, a nucleus for the force which in a few months com- 
pelled the Emperor to place his first kingdom at the feet of 
an ally. Then, too, the Emperor was at war with sections 
of his remaining subjects, restraining Vienna as well as 
attacking Pesth, using martial law in Prague as well as 
flogging nobles on the Theiss. It is impossible to deny that 
the absence of an organized force places M. Deak at great 
disadvantage by the side of Kossuth. It is useless to question 
that the creation of the Reichsrath, vain as we may believe 
the concession to be, has strengthened the Emperor’s hand, 
that he will be supported this time not only by his troops but 
by the people from among whom those troops are recruited. 
But, on the other hand, the Hungarians have gained advan- 
tages which may compensate even for their great loss. They 
have linked themselves at last into the revolution. The 
Liberal party throughout Europe is watching them, not, as in 
1848, as a nation fighting out an ancestral quarrel, but as a 
people striving for freedom against a government they never- 
theless acknowledge. They have, too, acquired an ally, bound 
to their fortunes by links such as no diplomacy could weld. The 
rescript was read in Pesth on the Ist July. On the following 
day the Premier of Italy rose to pronounce a speech which, 
if M. Reuter has done his duty, is a clear declaration of war. 
“ We are arming,” said the stern noble, with an audacity the 
world has not yet learned to expect from an Italian, “ not 
only to defend our soil, but to restore it to its natural 
and legitimate boundaries. Europe,” he continued, “ will 
shortly acknowledge our incontestable right to perfect our 
independence.” It is difficult not to believe that the speaker 
had heard the refusal decided on in the Austrian Cabinet, 
and knew that his proud challenge, which in other days 
would have set loose the Austrian armies as certainly as the 
summer sets free the ice, was a summons to Hungary as well 
as Italy, would strike a note of encouragement in Pesth as 
cheerful as that it rings in Caprera. It is, at all events, 
certain that this is the permanent policy of the Italian 
Ministry, that they look to the contest between Hungary 
and its king as the Venetian opportunity, and that they 
are prepared, if need be, to march to the deliverance of 
Venice at the head of the revolution. The power of 
such an alliance in furthering the Hungarian cause can- 
not be over-estimated. It is not merely that Italy brings 
with her the aid of an army, which it will require half the 
strength of Austria to resist, with possibly a still more potent 
army in the background; it is not only that the Italian 
King is obeyed by a servant whose mere name acts like a 
spell on the disaffected of all races, and is as powerful among 
Croats as among Neapolitans ; but the Italian Government 
has been formed by accretion round an old and strongly 
organized monarchy, which can supply to allies the very 
requirements of which they stand in need. Italy can find 
Hungary generals, arms, cadres, and a battle-ground. It 
matters little whether the contest be fought out round the 
Quadrilateral or at Pesth, and an Hungarian legion swollen 
by deserting regiments into an army, would find on the 
Mincio chiefs, artillery, and its foe. Nor is Hungary itself 
so powerless as martinets believe. A nation of twelve mil- 
lions, accustomed to arms, full of the military instinct, and 
protected by mountain and forest, is at all times, whether 
prepared or taken by surprise, a terrible foe on its own soil. 
Military occupation sounds formidable, but the military 
occupation of a country a third larger than England is an 
operation whose cost a Government with ruined finances, 
and a commerce yet to create, may find it impossible to sus- 
tain. The worthy Germans who think the Hungarians un- 
civilized, because they prefer free speech to free speculation, 
and political knowledge to scientific thought, will bear any- 
thing sooner than effective taxation. The citizens of Vienna 
may be willing to crush Hungary, without being willing to 
contribute a house tax towards that end. The revenue of 
Venetia would be at once extinguished, while Bohemia and 
Gallicia, and the rest of the heterogeneous provinces which 
the reigning House holds together by a sort of regal glue, 
wili pay exactly as much as they are compelled to pay to 
maintain the unity their own representatives perpetually 
resist. Within a month of the commencement of war, 
Austria, unless she gains a victory so signal as to re- 
establish her credit, will be in the position of the Go- 
vernment of France in 1789—bankrupt to the point at 
which daily cash is no longer to be procured. The great 
victory is of course possible; but with England and France 
hostile to invasion, Italy forgetting her factions in the 
common calamity, and the revolutionists of the world 
calling to arms, a great victory would not terminate all the 





hopes of the two nations. War, such as that of Austrig 
against Italy, is not of the class which ends ina coup d’Etat 
in a tent at Villafranca. It is a struggle which the at- 
tacked may as well perish as lose, and in which the invader 
only enjoys the dangerous privilege of retreat. Austria de- 
feated would be a Dukedom, and, victorious, only the pos. 
sessor of provinces drawing breath for the renewal of a strife 
which, in the nature of things, cannot end. 

In rejecting the address, the Emperor places at stake not 
only his dynasty but the empire it has collected ; and all for 
what ? There is a strange opinion current in England that 
the House of Hapsburg must coerce Hungary, or suffer the 
empire to sink into a powerless federation. Recent events 
have shown, however, that the danger of this ‘result has 
passed, that there is a cohesion among the non-Hungarian 
provinces other than that produced by Imperial authority, 
The Reichsrath can rule Austria peacefully enough, even 
if Hungary is permitted to rule herself. Suppose, therefore, 
the “wild” address not only received but accepted, in what 
position would the Emperor have been placed ? He would 
have been sovereign of two great countries, each sufficient to 
take a front rank in Europe, each contented with his rule, 
and bound together by an offensive and defensive alliance. In 
each his personal authority, though limited in the one case 
by ancient laws, and in the other by his own act, would still 
be far beyond that possessed by any constitutional monarchy, 
while in each it would have been possible to secure in the 
“iet an influence suflicient to make the sovereign the first 
a..4 most effective of political chiefs. The dominions of the 
House would be as wide as they are now, and far more se- 
cure; the army as numerous, and far more loyal; the re- 
venue as extensive, and far easier to collect. The action 
of the empire, even, would be nearly as rapid, for the Em- 
peror could commence offensive movements with his Ger- 
man soldiers, and leave to the Hungarian Diet the in- 
evitable protection of his rear. The union of Austria 
and Hungary under the Hapsburgs would have been just as 
real as the union of England and Scotland under the Stuarts, 
and might have led to a similar end. The Germans do not 
despise the Magyars, or the Magyars detest the Germans, 
more than English and Scotchmen then contemned and hated 
each other. All just demands conceded, the conservative 
feeling, that loyalty which always tends to acerete to an 
ancient throne, would have revived with the strength of a 
reaction. With one king on both thrones, incessant inter- 
course through railways already constructed, common inte- 
rests, and a common and liberal system of commerce, ad3 
ministrative disunion must at last have been an annoyance. 
There is no need to unite laws, or even to abolish a national 
tongue: German, as the medium of intercourse with Europe, 
is sure to become the lingua franca of Hungary, and in a 
century the House might have gained, with the consent of 
the people, the object it has striven in vain for a century to 
obtain. Venetia, it is true, must have been held by German 
forces alone, but so it must now, and the retention of Ve- 
netia is not indispensable to the dignity of the empire it 
impoverishes. The province will certainly not be retained 
the longer because Hungary is eager to assist it to escape. 

lt seems almost incredible that a prospect so fair should 
be destroyed by the pride of the Emperor and the political 
pedantry of his advisers. The die has, however, been cast, 
and, however long the actual conflict may be delayed, there 
is henceforth war between the Hungarian kingdom and the 
Austrian empire. How long the flames may smoulder it is 
difficult to predict, but Italy and France have each too keen 
an interest at stake to suffer the fire to go out for want of 
stirring. Unless some wholly unexpected event should 
intervene, Austria, in the spring, will be once more on its 
trial for its life, 





PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 


ILE Fabian policy of General Scott, excellent to enable 
him to change volunteers into soldiers, seems likely to 

be attended with other and much less acceptable results. 
Delay gives Mr. Davis, in the first place, time to train his 
soldiers also, and they needed the training at least as much as 
the volunteers of the North and West. 1t enables him also to 
bring up his troops from all quarters, a slower process than 
in the North, and mass them in armies at the two points— 
on the Mississippi below Cairo, and the Manassas Gap— 
through which an enemy must advance. The very best of 
the Northern papers falsify facts so outrageously as almost to 
defeat investigation, but a careful comparison of stories told 
by fugitives with some facts in Mr. Russell’s letters lead to 
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the conclusion that Mr. Davis has an effective army to bar 
the road to Richmond. The imagination also plays a great 
part in a popular war, and the enthusiasm produced by rapid 
action and constant though small success, is worth almost 
as much as discipline. This advantage General Scott is 
throwing away, and the enforced pause allows all the lees of 
discontent, which settle down from any national movement, 
to ferment and become acrid. The volunteers, for example, 
are complaining bitterly that chickens are scarce, that their 
ration of flour is insufficient, that they are cheated of good 
clothing, and that the Anglo-Saxon love of a job is develop- 
ing itself to unwholesome proportions. Keeping troops 
inert, too, tends quite as much to demoralization as to drill. 
The rowdy regiments, the very best fighting material next to 
the Puritans, drink too hard, go fast to hospital, and produce 
fierce discontent in the districts which have the misfortune 
to receive them. The pressure of the pecuniary crisis 
begins to affect industry very severely. Men engaged in 
any pursuit except agriculture are thrown out of employ in 
thousands, and though many recruit the army, a large section 
do nothing except add to the chorus of complaint. The 
friends of the South in the North, too, have time to recover 
from the stunning shock they received on the fall of Fort 
Sumter. The cue given is to exaggerate the designs of the 
Northern masses, and endeavour, if possible, to deprive the 
war altogether of its anti-slavery aspects. This movement 
is aided by some of the democratic party, disgusted to find 
all substantial power in the hands of Republicans, and the 
editors of all democrat journals have been summoned to 
meet and concert plans for separate party action. They will 
not, it is believed, agree to any action tending towards an 
acknowledgment of secession, but the marvellous unanimity 
of the North is drawing towards an end. In Maryland the 
same party, beaten down for a moment, has again revived, 
and at the election for Congress in Baltimore the secession 
candidate was elected by a vote of thirteen to eleven thou- 
sand. A victory would put a stop to this reaction, terrify 
Maryland, give confidence to the free soilers of Tennessee 
and Missouri, and probably change the neutrality of Ken- 
tucky into armed hostility to the South. 

The most injurious result of the delay is not, however, 
among the fighting men. It has revived the hopes of the 
trading politicians, who, silenced for the moment by an out- 
burst of national feeling, are again beginning to talk of com- 
promise. The one suggested, or rather hinted at, is Mr. 
Crittenden’s, which the Republican leaders denounce so 
eagerly, that it is evidently received with favour in some 
quarters. The North, it is said, begins to dread reckless expen- 
diture, and to fear lest it should produce a resort to direct 
taxation. The South is alarmed by the rising fury of the 
North, by the threats of exasperated slaves, and by the fear 
lest England should at last discover new sources of cotton 
supply. It is scarcely necessary to repeat that we believe 
nothing of all this. The explosion which followed the 
fall of Sumter showed that the national heart was sound, 
and a compromise now would prove that its core had 
withered away. ‘The South cannot accept a compromise 
which should leave slavery less than a recognized institu- 
tion. The North cannot accept it as such, without a 
dereliction of principle fatal to future manliness. If after 
all that has been said, and done, and suffered, slavery 
is to be allowed to extend, if the North is to replace 
in any form the black burden of shame just shaken from 
its neck, then, indeed, the Union may be restored. But 
the moral strength of the nation, that firm belief in the ulti- 
mate victory of right, which is a better guarantee for pro- 
gress than either education or energy, will be impaired for 
ever. The most wretched cynicism, the most unblushing 
contempt for principle in politics, will be justified if the 
North acknowledge that its appeal to the God of Battles was 
a political move against free trade, that it called a nation to 
arms not for freedom or self-defence, but to remedy an in- 
convenient custom-house line. For that, the slave issue once 
set aside, is all the North has to gain by war. If “ Czsar”’ 
is still to be “ Imperator,” as Punch sketched him, why not 
submit cheaply and peacefully to his rule? ‘There is not 
much more degradation in accepting a bribe before war than 
in accepting one after it. For ourselves, we disbelieve the 
whole story, but it is a misfortune that a word should be so 
much as named which can but encourage the secret friends 
of secession, and excite the planters to fight on for higher 
and more dignified terms. Reunion on the only basis worth 
having—the consent of the vanquished—can only be hoped 
for when the cause of the quarrel is finally at at end. 

The Government at Washington evidently expects no 





disgraceful transaction of the kind. It is rapidly drawing 
up plans which, submitted to Congress, will secure a wholly 
irresistible force. A quarter of a million of men is the force 
to be demanded, and fifty millions sterling are to be raised, 
apparently by loans, secured by a new and direct tax. This 
enormous force is to be organized on a scheme new to 
America, and devised by General Scott. His object is to 
economize his trained officers, to secure, when possible, a 
West Point man at the head of every regiment. With this 
end in view he is compelled to create regiments of unusual 
size. They are to consist for the future of three battalions, 
each of eight hundred men, with a major at the head of 
every battalion, and a colonel in command of the whole. 
The latter is usually a professional officer, and in the 
momentary contempt for “lawyer generals,” the innovation 
has passed without comment or opposition. Some law will 
also, it is believed, be proposed to make discipline more 
effective, and with regular officers and men held to their 
duty, the old general hopes to establish a force which 
can be trusted on a night attack or a forced march, The 
volunteer system has already broken up, men being re- 
quired to enlist for the war, and already a deserter 
runs a severe risk of a short trial and summary execu- 
tion. Three months still remain for preparation, and 
unless the national spirit is weakened by chatter or com- 
promise, November should see a force thoroughly ap- 
pointed and fairly drilled, pouring in six heavy sm Me a 
down the great routes to the South. Meanwhile, every point 
@appui is strongly held. Cairo, despite Southern papers, 
has not been assailed. The Secessionists have not advanced 
a foot into Western Virginia; General Lyon is still in pos- 
session of Northern Missouri. Eastern Tennessee is arming 
for a struggle against the faction which voted the State out 
of the Union, and all through the border line, from Fort 
Monroe to the Kansas, the villages are taking to arms. An 
incursion into the North without a great victory is impos- 
sible, while Richmond is assailable at any moment by an 
army transported by sea to Fort Monroe. The advance so 
incessantly spoken of has not, it is true, occurred, and is 
probably used only to amuse the natural impatience of the 
North, but the prepatations for a great campaign, for an 
effort intended to embrace the whole South, and decide once 
for all if a Union party exists, advance without halt or haste. 
The great want of the day seems to be leading men. The 
local notabilities selected for command show few of the 
qualities which should distinguish leaders, and not one has 
as yet achieved a marked success. Colonel Fremont, who is 
to lead the West, has not yet reached his command, and with 
that exception the men as yet sent to the front comprise no 
superior mind, no one, for example, who could be trusted to 
cope with General Lee. A long war will, however, develop 
ability, and in the existing series of failures there is one 
compensation of no mean order: the politicians are com- 
mitting suicide. Ten years of stump oratory are forgotten 
in a day if the orator runs away, and the most successful of 
political hucksters cannot extenuate a defeat. The scum 
which comes to the top when the water is quiet, sinks again 
when the cesspool is stirred. 





THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

{= preparations for the Great Exhibition of 1862 are advancing 

rapidly towards completion. The Commissioners have sueceeded 
in obtaining guarantees for almost all the money required ; and backed 
as they are by royal and aristocratic favour, there is little fear for the 
remainder. The building has been commenced by energetic men, and, 
in spite of strikes, there seems little doubt that the work will be com- 
pleted before the contract has expired. The mighty cathedral nave, 
thirteen hundred feet in length, which is Captain Fowkes’s notion of 
a Palace of Art, is already visible in South Kensington. The brick 
walls, the slowest part of the work, are already thirty feet above 
the ground; and as for the iron and glass-work, we all know with 
what rapidity structures of those materials can be erected. Any 
marvel of speed is possible when the principle of a building is the 
infinite reduplication of parts, all of a mathematical uniformity, all 
transportable, and all, owing to those two circumstances, capable of 
manufacture at many and widely distant points. It takes less time to 
produce fifty thousand sets of plates of one pattern, than one set in 
which the pattern differs on each plate. We entertain little doubt 
that the building will be completed, and as little that, despite the 
astounding ugliness of the design—which resembles nothing so much 
as an overgrown parish-church without a steeple, and with a dome at 
each end put there by mistake—the element of exceptional and 
unique vastness will make the interior effective. The exterior is a 
hopeless affair. Nothing but a centre, bearing some sort of propor- 
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tion in height to the extent of the base, could make such a structure 
striking to the eye, and the enormous expense that addition would 
have eutailed justified the architect in striking it from his plan. 
Still the building unites many requisites for its purpose, immense 
capacity, a cost so low as to strike architects with alarm for the dig- 
nity of their profession, and so much of originality as cheapness and 
vastness, cach in its extreme degree, necessarily secure. The pre- 
parations for filling it are also in satisfactéry condition. The project 
has been received on the Continent “ with fervour,” which means, we 
presume, with a working willingness to please the English Court and 
advertise continental manufactures. Rome, Turkey, and Morocco 


are the only States which have declined to apply for space ; Turkey, | P 


because she was dissatisfied with the last Exhibition ; Morocco, be- 
cause her merchants are too poor this year to afford the necessary 
outlay ; and Rome, because Papal wares are not easy of visible dis- 
play. Belgium has asked for twice the space she will receive, and 
France, Prussia, Russia, Sweden, Italy, and Spain are energetic in 
their claims. Six thousand English exhibitors have already applied 
for space, and every day new applications are received. The ten 
years which have elapsed since the last international exposition have 
been years of inventiveness, and there will be quite enough of novelty 
in the display to save it from the charge of being a mere or inferior 
reproduction of 1852. 

There is every chance, therefore, of the project at last awakening 
public enthusiasm, and bringing down, as its first fruit, another cata- 
ract of nonsense about the marvellous progress of the nineteenth 
century. The time is not yet ripe for the language which in 1851 
disgusted all men of common self-restraint, but it is drawing near, 
and already heavy indents are made on the dictionary of praise. To 
believe the penmen of that day, the entire history of earth had 
culminated in a collection of curiosities packed together in a glass 
house. The shopocracy of Europe had sent their best wares 
to a big bazaar, and therefore a new era was about to dawn 
upon the world, an era of peace and plenteousness in which, if the 
lion did not lie down with the lamb, the beast would, at least, 
trade his claws for his timid friend’s comfortable skin. War was to 
be henceforth impossible, commerce was to link all nations together 
in a band of gold, governments, softened by the spectacle of so much 
refinement, were to cease to oppress, and even nations beyond the 
pale of civilization, appalled by so artistic a display of wealth, were 
to betake themselves at once to humanizing trade. Hate and re- 
venge, lust and cupidity, the thirst for aggrandizement, and all other 
incitements to evil, were to disappear in the beneficent influence of 
the great glass shop, and the only vice suffered to remain was that 
pride of life it is now the fashion to call “enlightened appreciation of 
the nineteenth century.” Even those who opposed the work did so 
on the ground that it resembled the Tower of Babel too nearly, and 
might bring down the vengeance of the Almighty. One would, to read 
the articles then written, have thought the gigantic conservatory a fore- 
ing-house for humanity. The trash talked was perfectly intolerable, and 
exceeded in quantity, we verily believe, all the nonsense circulated 
since printing multiplied folly as well as wisdom. We protest in 
advance against any repetition, or approach to repetition, of this ex- 
hibition of ignorance and bad taste. The Palace of Art did not stop 
two bloody wars between four of the nations who competed, or a 
fearful civil war within a fifth; did not check the massacre of half 
the exhibitors in India, nor diminish the danger of exhibitors in New 
Zealand; did not promote invention, nor lessen the number of the 
poor, nor dissipate false beliefs, nor diminish crime, nor greatly increase 
commerce, nor aid humanity perceptibly in any one way; nor will the 
Cathedral of Art either. Even though the building be the “ finest 
structure the world has yet seen,” and the rapidity of the contractors 
“ wonderful,” and their machinery “ amazing,” and the progress “ in- 
credible,” and exhibitors “grasping for space,” and the design 
“ magnificent,” it will not do one whit more for progress than any 
other fair on a very large seale. The benefit of the Exhibition will 
be limited to results perfectly appreciable without any considerable 
draft. on the imagination, and counterbalanced by an results not 
by any means of so satisfactory a character. 

First and foremost among the benefits to be reccived, is the acqui- 
sition of a permanent building large enough to serve as a Palace of 
Art worthy of such a metropolis as London. At present we have no- 
thing of the kind. The Museum has no space to exhibit its treasures, 
engraved gems are stowed away in rarely opened chests, priceless relics 
of antiquity are relegated to the cellar, be | ancient Cuthags is stored 
in a wooden hut under the portico, The Kensington Museum, though 
its ugliness is supposed to be redeemed by its considerable space, is 
rapidly filling up. Marlborough House has been resumed for other 
purposes, and the National Gallery cannot exhibit statuary in any but 
a dim religious light, or find space for half the collection of pictures 
the nation ought to form, The new Palace, with the gardens by its 
side, will supply these requirements, and without an appeal to Par- 
liament for a grant which might be refused, and woul certainly be 
misspent. The great collection within it will also, if peace is pre- 
served—a somewhat doubtful contingency—afford an opportunity to 
craftsmen of all kinds to compare their work with the best work of 
their foreign rivals, and some few lessons may be acquired in this 
way. They will not be so valuable as is supposed, for intercom- 
munication in trades is already rapid, and the benefits of the last dis- 
play arose rather from the notoriety some new articles of produce 
obtained than from any emulation excited among manufacturers. The 
show may also enable some of those whose work is visible to ascertain 





the point to which the world in their departments has arrived. To say 
that it will enable mankind, as was said in 1851, to test the point 
which all art and science have attained, is a mere perversion of 
words. Thoughts cannot be crystallized for glass houses; and 
it is by thoughts, and not by the things to which thought may be 
applied, that progress is to he examined. No exhibition will dis. 
play the value of the spectrum theory, or of a new idea on elec. 
tric circles which would revolutionize the telegraph, or a new science 
of beauty which would modify all architecture, or a new estimate 
of forces which would abolish existing motive powers. All it 
can do at the uttermost is to show how much has been finished, 
and even this but imperfectly, forthe mind in such a scene invariably 
refers the showy result to the effective one. So far as the Exhibition 
introduces objects already created to minds unaware of their exist- 
ence, or imperfectly acquainted with their character, it is as bene- 
ficial as any other collection, but there its advantage ends. For 
the rest, the new Palace will afford a grand amusement to Londoners, 
enrich some kinds of business in London, and possibly quicken the 
intelligence of the few among the visitors who can see it often enough 
to obtain any other impression than one of gorgeous colouring and 
beautiful forms. 

Against these advantages must be set some drawbacks, all the 
more serious because so little discussed. The display, to begin with, 
is not voluntary, and is detested by a large majority of those to 
whose exertions it must owe its success. ‘To say that a manufacturer 
need not apply for space save of his own free will, or that the 
managers are wholly without power to punish any failure to reach 
the highest standard of effect, is at once a truism and an absurdity. 
Not to exhibit is social extinction. Not to succeed is to be branded 
as an incompetent or fraudulent manufacturer. The Commissioners 
say they will avoid the appearance of competition, and so they 
said in 185]. ‘The result, At the same, was that a first-class medal 
was almost as useful as a patent, and that manufacturers traded 
on a reputation often accidentally acquired. The sole benefit to 
the losers was such an advertisement as the sight of their goods 
by thousands might secure, a result obtained at enormous ex- 
pense and inconvenience, and not one whit more valuable than 
a similar exhibition behind a shop window in the Strand. The dis- 
play is in all cases a failure as a test of the first of commercial re- 
quisites, the qualities which can only be tested by time, and can onl 
be quantal by the repute of the dealers. Take an instance so well 
known to science that we shall not be suspected of writing an adver- 
tisement. Any good lens maker, with a year’s warning to prepare, 
could probably produce a microscope pe to anything Mr. Ross is 
able to turnout. That is no guarantee that the scientific world shall 
in its ordinary transactions obtain from him glasses of an invariable, 
and invariably equal, merit. ‘The last is a certainty only obtainable 
from character, which no exhibition attempts to test, which is the 
result of half a century of persevering devotion to science honestly 
applied. Yet so far as the exhibition has a result at all, if is to 
diminish the result of all that care, to equalize the effect of skill and 
ignorance, and, pro tanto, to diminish the inducement to strive for the 
highest form of success. The exhibition, in fact, acts like a gigantic 
advertisement, which may or may not tell us the every-day truth, but 
in any case is no proof of that which it affirms. If this were all, it 
might be borne, but unfortunately this particular form of advertising 
is in reality an advertisement signed by men whom the public is in- 
clined to trust. The popular objection to the acuteness of the 
examiners may be disregarded as much as the frequent accusations of 
bias. We are sure they will be fair, and believe they will be com- 

tent. But they can decide only on evidence—viz. the articles 

fore them—and that evidence proves nothing as to the points most 
essential to a just decision. The gardener who has hit on an acci- 
dental rose obtains the prize for which the gardener who has been 
improving roses for a lifetime tries in vain. Add to this main source 
of disappeintment the misery such an exhibition brings upon country 
tradesmen by the habit it develops of concentrating all expenditure 
in London, the diversion of disposable funds from a hundred other 
ends, and the endless waste of business time it will involve, and we 
may see ample cause, if not to condemn the exhibition, at lcast. to 
restrict, our glorification of self and the nineteenth century within 
the limits of decency and the Queen’s English. 





THE ROMANCE OF COMETS. 

VEN the astronomers are still permitted the refreshing emotions 

of excitement and surprise. There is one field of unlimited 
possibility open to them in which their speculations are as purely 
imaginative as the events of M. Alexandre Dumas’s novels. Comets 
are still left to utter a brilliant protest against routine in the very 
field in which it is sometimes said that routine is absolute. Splendid 
comets that no astronomer expected are discovered suddenly by casual 
ladies as they retire to rest. Others, which are expected, and whose 
return has been confidently predicted, entirely fail to keep their ap- 
pointment. And concerning one comet again (Lexell’s) carefully 
observed, and whose orbit was closely computed, it remains an entirely 
open question whether it has been wholly absorbed and appropriated 
by the planet Jupiter, or has gone off into infinite space never to 
return, or whether we are still at intervals beholding it without 
recognizing its identity. Even the comet on which astronomers have 
now been gazing for some six successive nights is a doubtful character. 
Some of them—as for example M. Babinet—believe that it is the same 
which in 1264 looked down upon the amazed English barons during 
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their first efforts to sccure parliamentary rights under the auspices of 
Simon de Montfort, in the reign of Henry III.,and which took its second 
glance at us in Mary Tudor’s reign, two years before the accession of 
Elizabeth, when it accelerated Charles V.’s intention of abdicating in 
favour of his still more fanatical son. Mr. Hind, however, who had com- 
puted this comet’s return for 1858, when nothing was seen of it, vehe- 
mently denies that this is the belated meteor in question; and M. 
Leverrier is of the same mind. M. Bomme, a geometer of the Nether- 
lands, predicted some time ago that Charles the Fifth’s comet, as it is 
called, would be delayed by planetary interferences till 1860, and 
Halley had anticipated its return for the same year. We venture no 
opinion upon so difficult a subject, but we must observe that the 
interferences of planetary attractions upon these erratic and _ill- 
observed orbits are so very vaguely estimated, and have often 
brought astronomers into so much error, that personal identity is 
not either established or overthrown in a moment, in the case of a 
meteor which was last observed with the imperfect astronomical appa- 
ratus of 1556. No doubt when sufficient time has been allowed to 
compute accurately the elements of the present orbit, and to allow 
for all other disturbing influences, we shall be able to determine 
pretty accurately the date of its last appearance near the sun. 

These erratic bodies, with their enormous tails, sweeping a distance 
of from five million to two hundred million miles, constitute, as we 
have said, the dream-land of astronomers, and it is very pleasant to 
turn to the chapters in which these usually rigid reasoners throw the 
reins upon the neck of speculation, and career away into the bound- 
less ficld of extravagant hypothesis. In the first place, there is 
a delightful difficulty about a new comet. There are always three 
courses open to it, as to a statesman, before it starts upon its career, 
and a good many modifications afterwards. It may be merely a 
planetary body, revolving iu thin ellipses, and as regular in its 
movements as the earth or Jupiter itself. Such is Halley’s celebrated 
seventy-year comet. Or it may be moving in either a parabolic or 
hyperbolic orbit, in neither of which cases can it ever return again to 
the same place, but must for ever explore new fields of space. But the 
difficulty lies here, that it is an extremely delicate matter to distin- 
guish accurately, from a single set of observations, between a comet 
moving in a very elongated ellipse of many hundred years’ period, 
and one moving in an absoluiely infinite curve; so that it is even 
—— whether there are any, strictly speaking, of the latter 
kind. 

But the puzzles to which the mere orbits of the comets have given 
rise, are nothing compared with the amusing speculations to which 
their physical constitution have given rise. Astronomers have dis- 
cussed with the most opposite results the speculations,—whether a 
comet has ever struck the earth; if it has, whether it has changed 
the seasons and altered the latitudes of the different places on our 
globe ;—whether, passing through the tail of a comet would be preju- 
dicial to us, and In what way ;—whether it would be possible for 
a new comet to carry off the earth with it as a satellite ;—and 
whether such an effect would be fatal to human arrangements or not. 
All these questions open up a delightful field of speculation, and not 
an entirely unpractical one. It is pretty certain that Lexell’s comet 
went so near to Jupiter, in 1779, as either to be absorbed into his 
system, or to have been projected into a very new and unanticipated 
path by his influence. It is satisfactory to find that, as far as we 
can see, the unpleasant consequences, so far as there were any, ap- 
pear to have been borne by the comet and not by the planet, as it 
gives us a faint hope that we might come off with equal success from 
such an encounter if it should ever take place. Tuere would be a 
moral satisfaction in either absorbing or putting to flight a comet 
which would afford a new “ experience” that even Goethe might envy. 
The interest with which we should receive our astronomers’ reports of 
the approach, the emphasis with which the American papers would 
circulate the latest intelligence as to the details of a crisis which 
might end in a clean sweep of the globe, can be readily realized. It 
might be, indeed, that the astronomers would be altogether unable 
to report progress, for the theory has been advanced by eminent men 
that the universal fogs of 1783 and 1831, which occasioned so much 
alarm, were the resuit of entering the edge of the hazy tail of a 
comet, which might have suffocated us had we been completely im- 
mersed, ‘The fog of 1783 lasted a month. It began almost on 
the same day in places very remote from each other. It extended 
from the north of Africa to Sweden; it occupied, too, a large part 
of North America, but it did not extend over the sea. It rose above 
the loftiest mountains. It did not appear to be carried by the wind, 
and the most abundant rains, the strongest winds, were unable to 
dissipate it. It gave out a disagreeable odour; was very dry, did 
not at all affect the hygrometer, and possessed the property of phos- 
phoresence.” Here was a clear case for cometary conjecture ; and 
if entrance into the tail of a comet could produce such results, it is 
quite possible we might be annihilated without the horrors of antici- 
pating our fate, as a blinding fog would disarm the telescopic ex- 
plorers. 

A still more exciting suggestion, however, has been gravely dis- 
cussed—whether an approaching comet may not some day come so 
near usas to catch away the earth as its satellite, and carry us with it 
into the very uncomfortable extremes of heat aud cold which these 
wandering bodies visit. Newton calculated our fate if the comet 
of 1680 had fetched us away with it towards the sun. He held 
that in that case, on the Sth December, 1680, we should be sustaining 





a heat two thousand times greater than that of red-hot iron; and that 
if we could have been acclimatized, like Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, to this warm temperature, then, by the time we had 
reached the aphelion of the comet, we should be at the temperature 
of empty space, that is, 122 degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit, 
as it is computed. M. Arago, however, entering with zeal into the 
controversy, rebukes Newton. Doubtless, he says, it would grow 
very hot on approaching the sun, but “ soon all the liquid masses that 
cover the earth being converted into vapour, will produce thick 
layers of clouds that will diminish the action of the sun in a 
pay impossible to assign numerically.” Again, as to the 
cold and dark period of aphelion, “experience proves that man 
can sustain degrees of cold from 56 to 58 degrees below the 
zero of Fahrenheit, and a heat of 266 degrees if he is placed 
in certain hygrometric conditions. There is nothing, therefore, to 
prove that in the hypothesis that the earth should become the satel- 
lite of a comet, the human race must necessarily perish from thermo- 
metric changes.” 

There is true grandeur in this steady facing of such a destiny. To 
pass, first, through the very blaze of the sun’s fire, and then for a 
couple of centuries to be losing light and heat till not a ray of either 
could reach us from it, might not, the astronomers maintain, be 
fatal to human civilization. St is a magnificent dream ; and what- 
ever we may think of the disadvantages of so dreary a journey into 
a world where our coal and gas would certainly not last us very long 
unless the supply were replenished during the fiery section of it, the 
sense that such an event is even one of the possibilities, must con- 
tinue to lend a good deal of zest to our astronomy, and flavour our 
comet-gazing with something of practical interest that no mere fire- 
works could give. 





THE LATE ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

[ is very painful to record the death of one from whom we had 

hoped so much as from Mrs. Browning, in the fulness of her 
powers, and too soon, perhaps, for the perfect maturity of her rich 
unchastened genius. By far the greatest, if not the only, English- 
woman whose name deserves to be ranked among our genuine poets, 
Mrs. Browning had not learned the difficult lesson of strictly subor- 
dinating the great wealth of her creative fancy to the guidance of a 
calm and lucid intellect. This steady self-denial of the imagination was, 
perhaps, the only quality wanting to perfect a rare and unique, 
though a stcorg!y-marked and even eccentric, genius. It was diflicult 
to hope too much, though it might have been easy to hope in the 
wrong direction, from the authoress of Aurora Leigh. ‘That ex- 
traordinary book, great alike in its merits and its faults, gave promise 
of the very highest excellence in one particular region of poetry, if the 
authoress should ever learn to be completely mistress of her own 
powers—to keep her teeming fancy true to the service of her own 
brightest thoughts. All these hopes are now wrecked. One of the 
very few truly creative minds of whom England could still boast —one 
who in poetic gifts ranked far above all her countrywomen, if not all 
her sex in this or any other age—has been taken from us at a time 
when we can ill spare her. In anage of dry and frigid criticism, the 
power and the passion of so noble a mind as Mrs. Browning’s, even 
though its highest moods had not always the white simplicity of the 
fullest inspiration, is an influence which cannot be lost without 
leaving a deep consciousness of that loss in English society ; and it is 
well that it should be so. 

All that is known of Mrs. Browning’s private life is little indeed 
compared with the knowledge of her mind, which any one who has 
read her poems with anything like insight must have derived from 
them. Seldom have poems of any kind reflected more fully or more 
exclusively the personality of the poet than do those of Mrs. Brown- 
ing. We have, however, one source of independent testimony, the 
recollections of her iutimate personal friend Miss Mitford, who thus 
describes her before years of suffering had elicited the remarkable 
genius which years of happiness subsequently matured. 

“ My first acquaintance,” she writes in 1851, “with Elizabeth 
Barrett, commenced about fifteen years ago. She was certainly one 
of the most interesting persons that I had ever seen. Everybody 
who then saw her said the same, so that it is not merely the im- 
pression of my partiality or my enthusiasm. Of a slight delicate 
figure, with a shower of dark curls falling on either side of a most 
expressive face, large tender eyes richly fringed by dark eyelashes, a 
smile like a sunbeam, and such a look of youthfulness that 1 had 
some difficulty in persuading a friend in whose carriage we went 
together to Chiswick that the translatress of the Prometheus of 
Aschylus, and the authoress of the Essay on Mind, was old enough 
to be introduced into company, in technical language was owt.” 

In the following year, which we infer was the year 1837, Miss 
Barrett broke a blood-vessel on the lungs, which refused to heal, 
though it did not lead to consumption, and she was ordered to spend 
some time at Torquay. During her residence there a tragical event, 
which permanently impaired her health and most painfully affected 
her imagination, deprived her of her brother. On a fine summer 
day the boat containing him and two of his companions went down, 
apparently without cause, in crossing the bar, within sight of the 
very windows of the house, and the bodies were never found, “ This 
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tragedy,” says Miss Mitford, “nearly killed Elizabeth Barrett. The 


house that she occupied at Torquay stood at the bottom of the 


cliffs, almost close to the sea, and she told me herself that during 


that whole winter the sound of the waves rang in her ears like the 
moans of one dying.” Tor a period of many years afterwards she 
lived entirely in a darkened room, seeing only her own family and 
most intimate friends, but reading voraciously, and living in an 
imaginative world of her own. In one of the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, she says, with strict autobiographic truth : 
“T lived with visions for my company 
Instead of men and women, years ago, 


And found them gentle mates, nor thought to know 
A sweeter music than they played to me.” 


This long recluse life accounts for the unique and often eccentric 
character of much of Mrs. Browning’s poetry. Like a plant that is 
reared in darkness, her imagination had grown into grotesque shapes 
in the absence of the healthy magnetism of the common sunlight, 
and when restored to the world it was not possible to restore at once 
the law of noymal growth. One of her greatest delights was the 
study of Greek poetry and philosophy—we suppose on the principle 
of contraries—for never was there a more strongly-marked specimen 
of the romantic imagination than Mrs. Browning’s, or less trace of 
the influence of the classical school of poetry on an original mind. 
Yet numbers of her poems show the passionate love with which she 
had read Homer, the tragedians, and even the later Greek poets, 
especially Theocritus. The striking lines on the “ Wine of Cyprus” 
contain perhaps the most concentrated evidence of these studies, and 
show the remarkable contrast between her own genius and her classic 
tastes : 
“ As Ulysses’ old libation 
Drew the ghosts from every part, 
So your Cyprus wine, dear Grecian, 
Stirs the Hades of my heart. 
“ And I think of those long mornings 
Which my thought goes far to seek, 
When betwixt the folio’s turnings 
Sclemn flowed the rhythmic Greek.” 


About the year 1847, Miss Barrett married Robert Browning, the 
well-known author of Paracelsus, and went with him to take up 
her residence in Italy, first at Pisa, then at Florence, where she 

continued to live till her death. Here it was that she wrote most of 
her maturer poems, especially her greatest work, Aurora Leigh, and 
the little poem Casa Guidi Windows, suggested by the abortive Tus- 
can revolution of 1848-9, Mrs. Browning’s sympathy with Italy was 
so deep and true that it led her even into the extravagance of ad- 
dressing a kind of hymn to the present Emperor of the French, for 
his intervention on behalf of Piedmont in 1859, the appearance of 
which, under the title of Poems before Congress, is still fresh in our 
readers’ memory. English spectators were not able to share this 
enthusiasm, but Mrs. Browning’s view was perhaps not much more 
false on one side, than the common anti-Napoleonic hypothesis in 
England was on the other. Casa Guidi Windows will remain, how- 
ever, the most popular of her political poems, though these are in 
every respect greatly inferior to those of pure imaginative sentiment. 
Still there is strength as well as eloquence in her rebuke to the party 
who resisted English intervention in Italy on the plea of the sacred- 
ness of peace. 
“What! your peace admits 
Of outward anguish while it sits at home! 
It is no peace, ‘tis treason stiff with doom; 
Tis gagged despair, and inarticulate wrong, 
Annihilated Poland, stifled Rome, 
Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting ‘neath the thong, 
And Austria wearing a smooth olive-leaf 
On her brute forehead, while her troops outpress 
The life from these Italian souls. In brief, 
O Lord of Peace, who art Lord of Righteousness, 
Constrain the vanquished worlds from sin and grief, 
Pierce them with conscience, purge them with redress, 
And give us peace which is no counterfeit !” 





Mrs. Browning died at Florence on the 29th of June last; she has 
herself delineated her own type of genius, and, with the fine passage 
to which we allude from Aurora Leigh we will close this imperfect 
record of our own and England’s loss. ‘There was little of the calm 


joy of tranquil vision about Mrs. Browning’s genius; her art was, as | 


she herself delineates it, the overflow of long-accumulated suffering, 
and even her a efforts bear evidence of this painful travail. 
The following noble lines might well be sclected as the best epitaph 
on her rich but turbid genius : 
“ Art 

Sets action on the top of suffering; 

The artist’s part is both to be and do, 

Transfixing with a special central power 

The flat experience of the common man, 

And turning outward with a sudden wrench, 

Half agony, half eestacy, the thing 

He feels the inmost; never felt the less 

Because he sings it. Does a torch Jess burn 

For burning next reflectors of cold steel, 

That he should be the colder for his place 

*Twixt two incessant fires,—his personal life’s 

And that intense refraction which burns back 

Perpetually against him from the round 

Of crystal conscience he was born into 

If artist-born? O sorrowful great gift 

Conferred on poets, of a twofold life, 

When one life has been found enough for paiu !” 





' 
as . 
| Fetter to the Editar. 
Smr—As an operative builder, I beg to thank you for the very able article jn 
| last Saturday’s Speciator. It will do something to redeem the Press from the 
| charge of partiality which has been, and not without cause, made against it. If 
| the Press of England should ever abdicate its high position, and consent to 
| become the mere tool of party, then farewell to those privileges which we enjoy 
| pre-eminently as Englishmen, But we still have faith in its high mission, and 
as a whole, in its integrity to perform it. We believe that it will yet rise superior 
| to party prejudice and interest, and acknowledge no master but Truth. Claim. 
| ing justice for all and ever striving for the right, defending the weak aguinst the 
oppression of the strong, and tearing the mask from falsehood and treachery and 
| exposing wrong, this we conceive should be the work of the Press. A fair field 
| and no favour is all we ask. In reading your article, I perceive one or two inac- 
| curacies which should be pointed out. You state that the employers otiered us 
| 83s. per week for fifty-five and a half hours, thus giving us three hours on the 
| Saturday. This isa mistake. We offered to accept those terms, but the em- 
ployers want us to work fifty-six and a half hours for the 33s., thus giving us 
only two hours on the Saturday, instead of the three as you state. Thus we 
are made to work our dinner-hour on the Saturday, and are kept many more 
hours without food than on any other day of the week. This is one of the ad- 
vantages offered us by the hour system of the employers. If they will permit 
us to leave work at our usual dinner-time, we will at once close the contest. 
The same mistake is made under head 4th, where it should be two hours’ gain 
on the Saturday instead of three hours, as stated. ‘The next mistake is in 
reference to the election of the various committees. You have by a mistake 
inserted “ yearly” when speaking of their election. They are not elected annually, 
but simply at a general meeting of the trade; and when the dispute is settled, 
they all return to their work as they were before it commenced. Or should the 
men find that their committee was doing anything to prolong the struggle, they 
could remove them ata moment's notice by calling a general meeting of the 
trade. With these exceptions your statement is a true one, and we thank you for 
laying it before the public. We are willing that the public shall judge between 
us and our employers when the truth is before them. 
1 remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
An OPERATIVE BRICKLAYER. 











[We have pleasure in inserting the explanation here given as to 
the election of the committees, and in adding a fact now known to 
us, that the masons’ committeemen do not receive a day’s pay, but 
only Is. 6d. a day, while the joiners’ committeemen serve gra- 
tuitously. The bricklayers’ committeemen receive a day’s pay for 
their work. None of these committees have any salaried secretary, 
or other salaried oilicer.—Ep. Spectator. | 


Phusir. 

| Tux performances at both the Italian Operas draw good houses; 
}but (with the exception of Adelina Patti’s first appearance in the 
Traviata on Thursday), being without novelty, they create no ex- 
citement. Verdi’s new opera, the Ballo ia Maschera, has been but 
moderately successful at either house. It is found not to have 
stamina sullicient to bear much reputation. Consequently, it has not 
had anything like a run; and the general opinion is, that though 
written with art and elaboration, it is not equal in attractive qualities 
to many other works of its author. ‘This opera has been the only 
new piece produced this season; and now that we have got it, we 
have nothing more to look for. 

Malle. Patti’s appearance in the TZrariafa, on Thursday, was 
entirely successful. She gave Verdi’s meagre melodies a charm not 
their own, by her brilliant and finished execution, and truth and force 
| of expression, In the earlier scenes she was deficient in the capti- 

vating gaicty thrown into them by Piccolomini; but in every other 
j respect her acting, as well as her singing, was greatly superior. She 
was most warmly received by a crowded house. This evening she is 
|to appear as Zerlina, in Doa Giovanxi, a part which give full scope to 
jher dramatic talent, and test her qualities as a singer of classical 
music. 

At the Lyceum, Thursday was announced as the last night of the 

subscription. But it appears that there will be a few extra per- 
| formances before the theatre closes. 

There have been a few concerts of note during the week. The 
| Monday Popular Concerts terminated for the season on Monday 
jlast, when a very fine performance was given to an overflowing 
audience. Miss Arabella Goddard, M. Wieniawski, Signor Piatti, 
Mr. Hallé, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Miss Banks were the performers ; 
and the musie, as usual, was of the most” refined description, The 
effect of these concerts in educating (as it were) the popular taste, 
and creating a love for these severe and classical works, which, it was 
supposed, could only be understood and appreciated by the initiated 
few, has exceeded anything that could have been anticipated. 

The concerts of the Musical Union, another series of performances 
which have had a similar influence upon the taste of the fashionable 
world, were concluded for the season on Tuesday. They have been 
carried on for seventeen years, under the direction of Mr. Ella, with 
a spirit and judgment which has gained for them a place among the 
permanent musical institutions of the metropolis. ae 

A third concert was that of the Royal Society of Female Musicians, 
an excellent benevolent institution, established for the relief of those 
distressed female members of the profession whose eases do not fall 
within the scope of the Royal Society of Musicians. ‘This Society 1s 
admirably managed by a cominitice of distinguished professional 
ladies, aud does a vast deal of good. Its funds are aided by an 
annual concert, which, of course, is always an entertainment of a 
high order. The concert of this year took place at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, on Tuesday morning, and was as brilliant and suc- 
cessful as usual. ‘The most eminent vocal and instrumental per- 
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formers gave their assistance, and the crowded audience included | 
many of our most noted lovers and patrons of music. 
$$ | 
It is proposed to revive Gluck’s great work, A/ces/e, at the Grand | 
Opera; and M. Royer, the manager, requested Hector Berlioz to 
undertake the superintendence of iis production, offering him liberal 
terms of remuneration. Berlioz wrote in reply, declining the task. | 
“Tt is,’ he said, “as senseless and as revolting to annex final 
cadences and alter notes in the masterpieces of great masters, as it 
would be to add words or alter rhymes in the verses of Corneille. 
Seeing the excisions and transpositions which are about to be made 
in this admirable score, I must refrain from any personal participation 
therein; though I thank you for your proposal and the generous 
offer with which it is accompanied.” Had a certain Italian maestro, 
to whom a similar proposal was made by the manager of our Royal 
Italian Opera respecting the production of Dox Gioranni, returned a | 
similar answer, the text of Mozart’s immortal work would have been 
saved from the treatment it suffered at that theatre. 


~ 
Fine Arts. 
EXHIBITIONS OF SINGLE PICTURES. 
MR. DOWLING’s “ LAZARUS” —MR. MAGUIRE’S “ CROMWELL.” 
Axy person desirous of visiting all the picture exhibitions held in 
London in the space of one year, must be possessed not only of a 
more than ordinary capacity for sight-seeing, but of a great super- 
fluity of time and money. The galleries of the Academy, the Water- 
Colour Societies, and others, numerous as they are, do not, apparently, 
afford sufficient space for the exposition of native art. Consequently, 
the practice of making up an exhibition out of a single picture has 
increased to the extent almost of becoming a nuisance. The dealers, 
in a great measure, are to be thanked for this. Into their hands has 
passed, whether for good or evil, a great proportion of the art- 
patronage of the country. A speculation having been deter- 
mined on, the method of proceeding is somewhat as follows: A com- 
mission is given to a painter for the representation of some stirring 
national incident, scriptural scene, or anything that is supposed | 
likely to appeal to the many. The picture is painted, and while | 
every artifice of puffing is exhausted to induce the public to visit it, 
it is hung in a room the walls of which are covered with dark cloth, 
vhile the light is artfully arranged so that the picture receives every 
ray that enters, the visitor himself being in comparative darkness. 
Other ingenious machinery is put in motion, in the shape of mon- 
strous magnifying glasses and elaborate “keys,” or “ descriptive 
in which favourable press criticisms play an important part. 
Lastly, a bland, not to say insidious, gentleman is always in attend- 
ance, ready to correct adverse impressions, or to solicit the favour of 





” 
otes, 


putting down names for “ artists’ proofs” from the engraving of the 
picture. A copy of this is frequently exhibited in the room. It is 
always to be executed in the “best style,” and as invariably the 
plate is to be destroyed after yielding a considerable number of im- 
pressions ;—so considerable as to lessen materially any regret that 
might be experienced at what, at first sight, would seem to bea 
wanton destruction of property. The London publie having been 
exhausted, the picture is taken on a provincial tour, and in the 
Cutlers’ Hall at Sheffield, or the Town-Hall at Leeds, the manufac- 
turing population have opportunities of cultivating their taste for 
art, and of subscribing to an often questionable engraving of a com- 
mon-place picture. 

It may be questioned how far the method 
likely to be conducive to the interests of genuine art. Of the benefit 
to the dealer, or middleman, there is less doubt. It is seldom that 
good pictures are exhibited in this way; Mr. Hunt’s “Finding of 
the Saviour” is of course a notable exception ; so, in a lesser degree, 
are Mr. O’Neil’s “ Eastward Ho!” and Mr. Maguire’s “ Cromwell,” 
but, generally speaking, they are rather below than above mediocrity. 
It is not surprising if the public flock to these exhibitions. Many 
may imagine that a picture exhibited by itself must have elaims upon 
the attention unpossessed by the works in the recognized annual ex- 
hibitions. Indeed, it is difficult even for the practised eye to form 
an accurate judgment on an isolated work, whose merits are aided, 
or defects concealed, by every species of pictorial cookery. Place an 
indifferent picture under plate-glass, surround it with a massive gold 
frame and maroon-coloured hangings, concentrate the rays of light | 
on its surface, and it will pass with many for a noble work. If a 
proof of this were wanting, it would be found in the extravagant | 
praise which has been lavished by many public writers on Mr. Dow- 
ling’s “ Raising of Lazarus.” For some time past men have been 
parading the streets, carrying boards “sandwich fashion,” with the 
inscription, in large letters, “ Lazarus, come forth !” followed by an | 
intimation that the “ great” work might be seen at 28, Oxford-street. 
On the taste of employing the language of the Redeemer as an | 
attractive heading to an advertisement, comment would be superfluous, | 
but when we are further told that “this work is pronouneed by the | 
first critics to be he finest Scripture picture of the age,” it is time to | 


above described is 


protest against a system of puffing which reduces the artist to the 
level of the latest arrived aerobat, or the “jnimitable” comic singer 
of a sixpenny music-hall. 

It may be said that the artist has nothing to do with this puffery, 
and it is a matter that must be left to the discretion of the owner of 
the picture, but other pictures similarly cireumstanced are not 
trumpeted in this fulsome manner, and in making arrangements for 
the disposal of a picture the artist must always have the power of 
stipulating that it shall be advertised only in a seemly manner. 

After a careful examination of Mr. Dowling’s picture, I cannot 
conscientiously award to him the merit of having painted “ the finest 


| Scripture picture of the age.” The subject he has selected might make 


ihe ablest painter pause before attempting its realization. It is 
doubtful whether a perfectly satisfactory rendering of it could be 
given. Many of the old masters have treated it with varied success. 
In our own time it has been grandly grappled with by poor misguided 
Haydon. Without making invidious comparisons, it may be said 
that Mr. Dowling has not added a new thought to any of the accepted 
versions of his subject, The figure of Christ occupies nearly the 
centre of the picture. He is draped in white, one hand is raised, 
the other is not seen. Close to him are Martha and Mary. In the 
lower left-hand corner is Lazarus, a half-figure emerging from the 
tomb and rending off the grave-cloths. Disciples, Jews, and slaves, 
with varying expressions, are grouped around. Beyond are eypress- 
trees, and a dark, heavy-looking sky. The foreground is in shadow; 
owing to this, and so little being shown of his figure, Lazarus is 
scarcely discernible at first sight. This difficulty is shared by the 
figures in the picture, who, with but one exception (that of an old 
gentleman in a blue surtout), are not looking at what should be one 
of the principal actors. This will be obvious to any one who takes 
the trouble of following the direction of their eyes. Carefully 
painted as the picture is, the conclusion is irresistible that Mr. Dow- 
ling has attempted a task beyond his strength. A self-taught Aus- 
tralian artist, he probably has had little opportunity of consulting the 
works of men who have gone before him, or of pursuing the course 
of academic study necessary for the production of works of a high 
class. Bearing these considerations in mind, it would be perhaps un- 
charitable to say all that might be said, supposing the painter to have 
had greater facilities for improvement, At the same time, it is neces- 
sary to warn Mr. Dowling against believing all the exaggerated com- 
mendations that have been heaped upon his work by injudicious 
friends and too complaisant critics. 

Mr. T. H. Maguire’s large picture of “ Cromwell refusing 
the Crown of England,” exhibiting at Messrs. Jennings’s gallery, 
in Cheapside, will surprise those who have only known him as 
a successful lithographer or a painter of small “genre” sub- 
jects. It is not often the case that a change of style is accom- 


panied by a corresponding amount of excellence, but in this in- 


stance Mr. Maguire’s powers are seen to greater advantage than 
On the whole, it must be pronounced the best 
that has come from his hand. Cromwell, simply dressed in buff coat 
and heavy boots, stands on a dais at the back of the picture. His 
attitude is firm and dignified. In his hand he holds the petition pre- 
sented to him by the House of Commons, praying that he would take 
the title and ollice of King. For the ead the miniature by 
Cooper and the cast after death have been consulted. In the fore- 
ground is a table on which the crown, sceptre, and mace are placed, 
and at which Milton is writing. Lord Tweeddale leans on the back 
of Milton’s chair. Sir Richard Onslow, whose head is one of the 
most forcible in the picture, seeks for scriptural authorities for the 
assumption of the kingly tile, but is restrained by Sir Thomas Wid- 
drington, whose looks indicate his displeasure at Cromwell's final re- 
fusal. In the groups to the right and left will be found the Lord 
Chancellor Sir John Glyn, Lord Chief Justice St. Johu Lenthall, 
Desborough, Lieutenant-Generals Lambert and Ludlow, Generals 
Whalley and Montague, Colonels Pride and Jones, and numerous 
other members who either did or were supposed to take part in the 
deputation, All these have been carefully studied, where practicable, 
from existing portraits. The drawing is large and firm in style, the 
figures stand firmly on their feet, a quality too often neglected, and 
the simplicity and dignity of treatment are very comme ndable. ‘The 
effect might have been more concentrated, the black eap of the Chan- 
cellor tells somewhat as a spot, while his robe of brilliant red scarcely 
harmonizes with the general sobriety of colour, A little more 
* arrangement” in the heads to the right would have been beneficial; 
they are somewhat confused and overcrowded. In point of colour, 
the flesh painting seems leathery and monotonous in tone, though 
this is doubtless caused in a great measure by an injudicious use of 
pink blinds to sereen the light. Much time and research have evi- 


in his small pictures. 


‘dently been devoted to the getting up of this picture; the costume 


and accessories are accurate, aud the evident appearance of precision 
of hand and workmanlike knowledge augur well for Mr. Maguire’s 


|future success in the new path of art he has lately chosen. 


The picture is engraved in the “mixed style” by Mr, 8. Bellin. 
The public is invited to subscribe for copies in the following para- 


| graph appended to the “key,” which, though headed “ For perusal in 


the rooms,” is decidedly worthy of a wider circulation. “Those who 
can appreciate the blessings of liberty bestowed upon them, will they 
not sce in this man the benefactor of his country, and accept this 
illustration of an event which has few parallels m history as a Do- 
MESTIC MONUMENT TO CromwWELL—to his greatness—to his disinter- 
estedness, and his stern humility ?” 

Let us then place in our homes this emblem of our just apprecia- 
tion of his self-denial and purity of intention. 

Dry Port. 
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HENRY IV. AND MARIE DE MEDICL* 


TuesE two volumes form on!y the second instalment of this work, the 
first part of which was published early last year. Part II. begins 
with the year 1594, and extends to 1602, within which space of time, 
though numerous events of great temporary importance took place, 
there is hardly enough of interesting incident to furnish out two such 
volumes as the present ones ; Henry’s quarrel with the Jesuits and 
reconciliation with the Pope; the war with Spain; the various 
intrigues and jealousies of the king’s mistresses, and his divorce from 
one wife and marriage to another,—these circumstances, flavoured 
with some admixture of conspiracy, form the staple product of Miss 
Freer’s labours. 

Shortly after Henry’s triumphant entry into Paris, an attempt was 
made upon his life by a student of the Jesuit College, named Chatel. 
It does not appear to what extent the Jesuits themselves were privy 
to this atrocity. The lawfulness of assassinating the king as a heretic 
and a usurper was indeed openly promulgated in the college; but 
there is no evidence to show that Chatel communicated his intention 
of acting on this doctrine to any member of the fraternity. He was 
a young man, and his history is the history of three-fourths of the 
fanatics in the world. He had led a very dissolute youth, and had 
become convinced that he was destined to eternal perdition unless he 
could perform some great action that would reconcile him with his 
Maker. The murder of the king seemed to his diseased imagination 
exactly the kind of action that would shorten his future punishment. 
He watched his opportunity, and on the occasion of the king’s entry 
into Paris from St. Germain, on a visit to Gabrielle d’Estrées, he 
contrived to mix himself up with the cortége, and, without attracting 
any notice, obtained admittance to the hotel. As the king was in 
the act of stooping forward to raise a kneeling courtier from the 
ground, the assassin struck at him with a knife. But Henry’s 
courteous gesture was the means of preserving his life. Chatel 
aimed at his breast, but the knife fell upon his mouth and divided 
his lip in two. All was of course consternation in the room. Ga- 
brielle fainted. The doors were locked, and soon the trembling 
murderer was dragged from the corner where he crouched. After 
being rather roughly used, he was handed over to the officers of 
justice, and his fate, of course, in those days, was sealed. He 
was condemned to execution and previous torture, which he bore 
with great fortitude, exculpating the Jesuits in his last moments, 
and declaring that he had no accomplices of any kind. On a search, 
however, being instituted in the college, so many treasonable papers 
were discovered, that Henry resolved on the expulsion of the 
Order from France. On the 8th of January, 1595, this resolution 
was carried into effect.. “'The fathers retired principally to Avig- 
ne nand Douay, in the Low Countries, where the Order issued a 
fe nous manifesto, vindicating the teaching of the Jesuit fraternity 
of Paris; and proving that the assassination of heretic princes, or of 
princes at variance with the Holy See, was lawful and praiseworthy. 
A solemn appeal to Rome was made, and presented tly ough Aqua- 
viva, General of the Order, which proved a serious impe siment in the 
negotiations of Henry’s envoys to the Holy See.” 

The Pope, indeed, could not openly defend the attempted assassina- 
tion ; but he made the most of the fact that the Jesuits had not been 
found privy to it. And it was not until the 17th of September in 
this year that the ceremony of absolution was performed. Even then, 
it is thought, that his Holiness would not have given way had it not 
been for the fact that Henry’s successes in the Spanish war, and the 
consolidation of his power at home, had caused the Court of Rome to 
suspect that if the boon were not granted at once, it might perhaps 
cease to be requested. The Gallican Bishops showed symptoms of 
independence. Henry’s envoy exhibited great indifference on the 
subject: and it became a common saying at Rome that Clement VII. 
had lost England because he was in too great a hurry to excommu- 
nicate Henry VITI., and that Clement VIII. would lose France be- 
cause he was too tardy in absolvinge Henry LV. At length, after 
being greatly exercised in his conscience, the Pope yielded, and in the 
midst of an imposing ceremonial, it was declared that Henri de Bour- 
bon, King of France, was absolved from ecclesiastical censures. 

This great event at once cut the ground from under the French 
rebels, who could no longer represent. their cause as the cause of the 
holy Catholie Church. ut the war with Spain still continued, with 
various success, to the peace of Vervins, in 1598, by which Henry 
recovered possession of all the places seized by Spain during the 
course of the civil war, and obtained leisure to pursue the internal 
amelioration of his kingdom. ‘The peace which = had obtained for 
his people he did not, however, enjoy himself. ‘The queen, Mar- 
guerite de Valois, whose infidelities had driven her husband to the 
necessity of applying for a divorce, declared her intention of resisting 
it to the uttermost, unless the king would give a solemn promise not 
to marry Gabrielle d’Estrées. ‘lo this demand Henry was unwilling 
to accede, and it would almost seem, from a conversation between 
himself and M. de Rosny (Sully), that he had fully made up his mind to 
the marriage. The difficulty was solved, however, by the death of the 
favourite, not without strong suspicions of poison, in the year 1599. 
And deeply as Henry mourned her, it was not long before he consoled 
himself with another mistress. Mademoiselle d’Entragues was the 
lady who now attracted his attention. She was ouly twenty years of 
age, extremely beautiful, and of a much more ambitious temper than 
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Gabrielle had been. She looked forward to nothing less, from the 
first, than to being Queen of France; and she so worked on Henry’s 
passions that she obtained from him, gs a condition of becoming his 
mistress, a written document, by which he bound himself to marry 
her in case she found herself likely to bea mother. Henry’s feelings 
in this instance, however, were not at all of the same kind as he had 
entertained for his late mistress. He had loved Gabrielle d’Estrées ; 
he had merely a sensual passion for Henriette d’Entragues. He 
soon, it would appear, grew tired of her; and when she demanded 
the fulfilment of his promise, was met not only with a blank refusal, 
but even with threats and reproaches. It is impossible to acquit the 
king of some want of chivalry in this matter, though we may feel no 
pity for the young lady. The emergencies of his position, no doubt, 
made it necessary that he should marry Marie de Medici, and not the 
abandoned daughter of a French subject. But the promise and the 
breach of it leave an ugly stain on the otherwise splendid reputation 
of Henry the Great. 

Henry’s marriage with his new queen took place in the year 1600. 
Tt is said that. he was averse to an alliance with the House of Medici, 
because it had already brought so many sorrows on the kingdom of 
France. The second Queen of France of that name had not indeed 
the violent passions, nor was she stained by the horrid crimes, of her 
predecessor. But in the influence which she exercised over her son, 
the future Louis XIIT., lay some of the germs of that mighty change 
in French society, which has been thought by the best judges to have 
paved the way for the Revolution. Had Louis XU conciliated 
his nobles, as Henry the Fourth had done, there might have been no 
necessity for the centralizing policy of Richelieu. That he did not 
do so was partly owing to nature, which had denied him the frank 
and engaging qualities of his father, but more to the influence of 
the queen, under whose sole charge he was brought up, and whose 
notions of statecraft were entirely inapplicable to the state of France 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century. A portrait of her is 
prefixed to the second of these two volumes, which contrasts most 
uniavourably with that of Marguerite de Valois prefixed to the first 
one. She is fat and clumsy, with a wretchedly bad figure. But 
contemporary accounts say that her deportment was queenly ; that 
her figure was magnificent, her eyes sparkling, and her complexion 
good, unaided by rouge or powder. The husband and wife were 
at first well satisfied with each other, and a curious account of 
their first interview, by a gentleman of the bedchamber, is still ex- 
tant, of which Miss Freer has judiciously availed herself. Henry 
was absent, fighting the Duke of Savoy, when Marie first arrived in 
France ; and their meeting was arranged at the city of Lyons. All 
through the day of the 10th of December Henry was expected to 
arrive. At ten o’clock the queen sat down to supper ; and while she 
was so engaged, the king reached the bishop’s palace where she 
lodged. He had been detained for some time at the bridge, where 
the soldiers, who did not know him, refused to let him in. ‘The 
king, amused at the adventure, humoured their ignorance, and stood 
for a long time “ chafling” them, as we should say now, till an officer 
of the guard recognized him, and ordered the drawbridge to be 
lowered. Wishing, however, to have a glimpse of his new wife before 
his first formal interview, he stole into the supper-room behind the 
back of M. de Bellegarde, a man of gigantic stature. But he was 
recognized by the courtiers, who, unaware of his design, allowed her 
majesty to perceive that something unusual had occurred. The 
king hurried out of the rcom again. The queen turned pale, and 
retired to her own apartments. Here, however, she was soon joined 
by the king, who introduced himself in his usual frank and pleasant 
way, and all constraint was soon at an end between them. Llenry, 
however, shortly discovered to his sorrow that he “ had married discord 
in his noble wile.” Her Italian followers gave mortal offence to the 
French court. Brawls were of frequent occurrence. But the queen 
took the part of her countrymen with that imperious spirit which 
showed that she was a true Medici; and the king continued to be 
troubled with the embers of this early grievance almost to the end of 
his life. 

The concluding event of these volumes is the conspiracy of the 
Due de Biron: There seems to be no doubt of the duke’s guilt. 
And his execution was imperatively demanded by the safety and 
stability of the Government. Henry did all that justice, generosity, 
and the remembrance of past services could dictate, to save the duke’s 
life; but he could not give him a free pardon, after his solemn trial 
and conviction, without arming every traitor in France, and their 
name was still legion, against his life and throne. 

It has been the fashion with some bitter Protestants to deny the 
king’s title to the character of a great statesman. But if Henry the 
Fourth was not a great statesman, what are the tokens of that cha- 
racter? He pacitied and consolidated a kingdom torn by civil and 
religious feuds. He raised the French exchequer from bankruptey 
to wealth; and this during a period of war. He restored the old 
boundaries of France, and wrenched fortress after fortress from the 
tenacious grasp of the Spaniards. He conceived a scheme for the 
readjustment of European States which has survived for nearly three 
centuries, and the adoption of which, with certain minor modifica- 
tions, is considered, even at the present day, to be the distinguishing 
mark of political enlightenment. To ask after this if Henry was a 
great king, is worthy only of those who would ask if Charles the First 
was a weak one. But his social gallantry and spiritual flexibility 
have arrayed a certain class of fanatics against him, by whom the 
temptations of passion and the interests of civilization are as little 
understood or appreciated as by monks or savages. In our eyes he 
was one of the kings of men as well as of Frenchmen. And we only 
trust that some day or other a better life of him may be written 
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than we can expect from any lady, however conscientious and la- 
borious. Miss Freer, indeed, does full justice to Henry’s personal 
qualities. But neither the character of her genius nor the vigour 
of her style is such as to qualify her for the office of an historian. 
Like the rest of her sex, she has no method, and her diction, though 
sometimes pictorial, lacks both nerve and fluency. 





THE NEW DANISH NOVEL.* 

Niesvar’s criticism on Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister” that it re- 
sembled “a menagerie of tame animals,” is more or less true of 
almost all the remarkable German and Danish novels with which we 
are acquainted. It is not that the characters depicted are in themselves 
always tame, they are ofien passionate and keen, but they are pre- 
sented in so diffuse and contemplative a form, so entirely steeped in 
the colours of the narrator’s meditative memory Or imagination, that 
we hardly sever them from the scenery cf the writer’s own mind. 
The poet seems to breathe around them a cloud of his own breath 
like that which the goddess mother shed round Aueas and his fol- 
lowers when they were approaching the walls of Carthage ; and the 
warm imaginative atmosphere travels with them as they move. Seen 
through this cloud, the outlines of their characters are at once 
softened, magnified, aud idealized. As compared with the sharply 
defined creations of our greatest British novelists, the figures of the 
German school seem almost like the offspring of reverie. There may 
be eager, passionate characters most delicately and truly painted among 
them, yet we are constantly aware that they come and go, not at their 
own pleasure, but according to the laws of the autior’s thought, the 
fibre and structure of which is visibly revealed to us at every step. 
We not only see them at second-hand, but we see the very changes of 
sentiment which bringone or anotherfigure before us. ‘The fundamental 
element in the German school of novels is the development of the 
hero’s own sentiments, and the pictures which sueceed each other 
are all visibly subordinated to this law. Goethe, indeed, in “ Wil- 
helm Meister” has laid down this as the true principle of the novel, 
not observing that he was laying down only the peculiar principle 
of the German school. “In the novel,” he said, “it is chiefly 
sentiments and events that are exhibited; in the drama it is characters 
and deeds. ‘The novel must go slowly forward; and the sentiments 
of the hero, by some means or another, must restrain the tendency 
of the whole to unfold itself and to conclude. The drama, on 
the other hand, must hasten, and the character of the hero must 

ress forward to the end; it. does not restrain but is restrained. 

he novel hero must be suffering, at least he must not be in a 
high degree active; in the dramatic one we look for activity and 
deeds.” And this appears to be—why, we can scarcely tell—the 
true law of the German, and in a considerable degree also, of the 
Danish novel. The characters are all so tame, because they are kept 
under the lens of a contemplative and somewhat dreaming mind. 
The wildest animals once enveloped in the cloud of a “ subjective 
German consciousness” would be mesmerized into a state of compa- 
rative torpor. 

The Danish novelists are certainly not so deeply stamped with 
this characteristic type as the German. Andersen and Goldschmidt 
have more of action in their tales; less of the haze of ‘ subjective” 
sentiment than Goethe. But still their tales are of the same type. 
And this tale is even more distinctly of that type than anything of 
Andersen’s. ‘The characters, delicately as they are sketched, are all 
bathed in the personality of the writer. You see their images dis- 
tinctly rer in the moving waters of the author’s mind ; but 
what you are thinking of is, primarily, the medium in which these 
figures are seen moving to and fro, and only secondarily the figures 
themselves. ‘There is true genius, and yet exceedingly little talent 
in the tale; a real and delicate insight into the nature of man, and 
the individual characteristics of men; but no grasp of the whole that 
gives it any force or unity, except that straggling unity which is in- 
volved in an ideal autobiography. If worked out with half as much ea- 
pacity for exhibiting narrative interest, as there is genius in the con- 
ception of the various characters, this would be a singularly powerful 
novel. As it is, the interest sometimes ceases almost entirely, and 
the development of character is almost as tardy as it would be 
in actual life. Following Goethe’s dictum, M. Goldschmidt gives 
“the sentiments of the hero” such an excessive disposition “ to 
restrain the tendency of the whole to unfold itself and conclude,” 
that we are at last almost thankful for the young man’s death, as there 
seems no other reasonable probability of his sentiments being other 
than obstructive in the matter. 

The story is intended to delineate the homelessness of a poet’s 
inner life,—the jars that he receives at the hands of a prosaic world, 
—his incapacity to take any practical part in that world without injury 
to his own essential nature, and yet the yearning to take such a 

art and its baneful effect on the fine interior balance of his soul. 
This is not a happy subject for a novel, It is a morbid subject ; and 
though the great griefs, and sins, and calamities of men are fit 
enough for artistic delineation, we doubt whether the petty tempta- 
tions and weaknesses of sensitive and pliant youth are at all a fit 
theme for art. Artistic conceptions cannot properly involve a 
number of subtle and delicate mora! problems; for these distract the 
attention and sympathy of the audience from the great features of 
the picture. 

Otto Kroyer, the poet whose “ inner life” is traced from his child- 
hood to his death in early manhood, is a young Dane, the son of a 
small trader in a provincial seaport town, not very far from Copen- 
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hagen. He is introduced to us at eight years old, already devoted 
with a kind of childish passion to Emilie Theilman, a neighbour's 
daughter, of about his own age, leading her, and being led by her, into 
many childish scrapes, but keeping through them all an enthusiasm of 
purpose and sentiment which is not understood even by his little 
playfellow. To our minds the German and Danish novelists are 
particularly skilful in delineating the simple romance of childhood. 
They seem to understand it better than they do the more developed 
stages of character in which we look for marked traces of voluntary 
life. In the whole three volumes before us there is no sketch more 
picturesque than that which winds up the first season of Otto’s life, 
and determines his father to send him to school. It should be said 
that Otto is excessively attached to his mother, and that he has heard 
a good deal of the unkindness of the neighbours, and especially of 
the Theilmans, to his parents, whose prosperity has lately declined : 

“ Otto went out into the garden with Emilie. Perceiving that he was downcast, 
she spoke to him with unusual gentleness; and there was a strange mixture of 
the feminine tenderness which soothes and enlivens, and childishness in her 
manner and words, when she took his arm and said, ‘You are going to be a 
student, they say, So you must leave us, But never mind, I will not engage 
myself to any one else. You must study, so as to become a Judge, and then you 
will come home. But then you must dismiss Green, I can’t bear Green; he 
never leaves one the slightest chance of getting into the dovecot. When you are 
a Judge you will go to bulls in your red uniform, and on the King’s birthday you 
will open the ball with me. Aad some morning you will go in to my father and 
tell him you want to marry me. I do not think my parents will object, nor your 
father either. But still there will be some trouble, for I don’t think your mother 
likes me—and I do not like her.’ 

“Hardly had the words escaped her lips before the boy strack her in the face. 
At first she made a movement as though she would return the blow; but the 
next moment she turned away and walked quietly out of the garden. Otto 
remained as though fixed to the spot, following her with his eyes, and not until 
her light-coloured dress had vanished from his sight behind the currant-bushes 
did he perceive that evening had come on; and to him it seemed as though all 
light and all sunshine had faded from the earth. . . . . s 

“ When the girls and boys next assembled to play ‘the monk goes into the 
meadow,’ it was evident to all that a wide breach had taken place between Emilie 
and Otto; and, by passing observations on it, they widened it still more. In the 
game, Emilie always chose Christian Foss, a great boy of fourteen; and Otto 
laid hold of any girl who was nearest, so that it was not Emilie. In the evening 
of the same day there was a fight between Otto and Christian Foss: Otto was 
beaten, After the scuffle he was in a state of mind in which the ridiculous and 
the sublime bordered very near indeed on each other. He felt real anguish, a 
deep poignant sense of loneliness; but the pommelling he had received had as 
great a share as his heart-sorrows in the confusion of mind under which he was 
labouring. He was like a boat carrying too much sail; his age was too tender to 
bear the weight of his emotions, and he staggered under them, like the boat under 
the press of the heavy canvas. He felt as if he must commit some deed of 
violence ; and he turned towards the arbour in which Emilie had once kissed him, 
and in front of which he had mounted guard in chivalrous style. Who can 
account for what passes in such an overwrought young brain? He had always 
looked on this spot as sacred; he had dreamed that a temple would one day be 
raised there, in which he and Emilie would be married. The grief and the anger 
which he had no means of expending on Emilie were now directed against the 
arbour, against his own dreams and his own enthusiastic hopes, of which by this 
time he felt quite ashamed. Entering his father’s shop, he furtively possessed 
himself of a quantity of gunpowder; then digging a hole in the earth within the 
arbour, he placed the gunpowder in it, stamped it well down, covered it over with 
stones, and set fire to it. The violent explosion thus produced, hurling stones and 
gravel about his head, caused him a strange sensation of satisfaction—so near to 
death had Emilie brought him! 

* However, Otto's evil star so willed it, that at the very moment he fired his 
mine a horseman was seen riding into his father’s yard. The horse was hit b 
some of the falling stones, and, regardless of the rider's efforts, it reared, panel, 
threw him, and rushed with wild speed down the street. The explosion had been 
heard in the house; the horse without its rider was seen speeding along; and 
while Otto still stood in a state of mingled stupefaction and delight, called forth 
by the noise, the smoke, the danger, and the consciousness of being the victim of 
unrequited love, the garden became crowded with people headed by his father. 
When Kroyer saw the boy in his scorched clothes, surrounded by bits of burnin 
paper and flaming bushes—for some of the branches had taken fire—he —e 
towurds him, and, with a violence his son had never before witnessed, shook him, 
struck him, and pulled his hair, exclaiming the while, ‘ You want to kill people! 
You want to kill people! I'll teach you to kill people!’ 

** The father’s blows were dealt with such a heavy hand that apparently they 
shivered to atoms Emilie’s image in the boy's heart; for when Otte recovered 
from his confusion his first feelings were repentance, a sense of shame at his love, 
his excitement, and his exploded mine. He felt fully conscious of the ridiculous 
farce he had performed, he thonght that every one present must have guessed his 
secret motives, that he would become the laughing-stock of the whole town, and 
would never be able to wash out this spot from his life.” 

This is a vivid and artistic sketch of the child’s mind, but to at- 
tempt to carry this microscopic delineation of a sensitive temperament 
through the period of fermenting passion and maturing imagination 
is, in our opinion, a mistake. We do not deny the fidelity with which 
it is done, but we dispute the advantage and good taste of doing it 
at all. However, the intention appears to be to delineate the whole 
stream of events which are in any way touched and idealized by the 
yoetic temperament of the hero, even when, as not vy oJ 
sappens, this idealism is the germ of special feebleness or disease, 
instead of clearer or truer vision. Hence all that can be coloured 
by the imaginative temperament is touched upon at every period of 
life; the last appearance of his father, pale and death-like, to bid him 
farewell at school; the incidents of school rivalries; the tropical 
passions of the West Indian family in which he boarded ; his occa- 
sional glimpses of his early playmate, as year after year he returns 
home to find her changing more rapidly than himself, and beginning 
to value the strength of manly experience and self-possession above 
his own romantic But boyish affection ; all these little winds in the 
stream of life are sketched with a warm and imaginative insight. 
The story begins at once to fall off and to deepen with his entrance 
on a college career. The students with whom he associates are mere 
ae figures, who really exercise but a very external influence 
upon him, and whose prolix discussions seem substances foreign to 
the unity of the “inner life,” which it is the scheme of the tale to 
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develop. Being but loosely embodied in the substance of the story, 
and quite outside the emotions of the hero, the effect is much of the 
same kind as if the contemporary history of Europe in general had 
been narrated in order to indicate its influence on tle hero’s mind. 
In the case of these idealistic stories, there should clearly be a narrow 
limit to the range of the microscopic description, and nothing should 
be included that does not exercise the deepest influence on the 
central character. 

But though the story becomes less perfect and harmonious as the 
elements are complicated, the portions of it which really affect Otto’s 
own poetic character become also deeper. The various feminine in- 
fluences which touch him are sketched with wonderful delicacy. 
The strong revulsion of feeling with which he sees his old playmate, 
after discovering that she had given her heart in vain to another, but 
would not be unwilling to be consoled by him; the fascination exer- 
cised upon him by the elderly intellectual actress, who merely amuses 
herself with the lad’s easily won devotion; the totally opposite 
charm which a refined, innocent, and childish beauty has for him, 
even at the climax of his worship for this fascinating but middle- 
aged lady; and last, but most skilful of all, the power which the 
less refined and therefore more dangerous passion of a girl in a 
slightly lower class of society exerts for a time, and the sudden re- 
action in his heart produced in fact by satiety, but seeming to be 
produced by various little indications of want of refinement in the lady 
which he had never noticed before,—all these things are delicately and 
powerfully, if not always agreeably, portrayed. Pauline, this lower- 
class heroine, is the most powerful conception of the book, and has 


all the originality and. charm of Goethe’s inexpressibly skilful female | 


ictures. Otto’s guilty passion for her, and the fading of that passion, 
1s far the finest and most tragic part of the book. The picture of 
Pauline and of Pauline’s mother—the bustling housekeeper, who 
“was so great a lover of cleanliness, that she spoke of it till it 
actually became repulsive and impure; for she delighted in re- 
counting her great achievements, and this cannot be done properly 
without a detailed mention of the enemy’s strengtl’’—and of Otto’s 
relation to both, is powerful and original. In the following three 
lines a portrait of essential character is somehow conveyed: ** When 


Pauline was deeply moved, her usually open countenance seemed | 


clouded; so likewise, when her mother scolded, slie never answered ; 
and Mr. Belle would frequently say, ‘Pauline puts on a face, and 
does exactly as she likes.’” And the whole relation, at its least 
painful crisis, is delineated with true genius in the following passage : 

“On another occasion, when Pauline had, in a similar manner, awakened a 
yearning desire to know what was passing within her, and all Otto's searching 
Inquiries proved without avail, he exclaimed: 

“Tam afraid your uncommunicative character will make us both very un- 
happy; reflect on this, Pauline.’ 

* The tone in which this was spoken alarmed her even more than the words, 
for she was herself filled with the kind of presentiment common to poetic minds ; 
= was in his soul a cloud, as it were, a cloud that affected her electri- 
cally.” . 2... 

“¢T dreamt the other night,’ said she, ‘that you broke off our engagement. 
At home I often feel as if a cloud were hanging over the house, threatening me 
with destruction,’ 

“Tt is your reticence that is the cloud,’ rejoined he, tenderly ; ‘if you would 
but say what it is vou fear, the cloud would vanish at once, and you would be 
surrounded by sunshine.’ 

“© Your love is all the sunshine I require.’ 

“ Her words were tender and prettily expressed, but they showed that in their 
mutual relation she expected him to be everything, . . . . 

‘More frequently still, as could not but be expected, the absence of sympathy 
betweer. Otto and Pauline’s mother became apparent; and as the latter had ob- 
served that a peculiar feeling of melancholy and a kind of suppressed enthusiasm 
took possession of him whenever his own relatives were mentioned, she became 
jealous of them, and concluded that it was they who, either seeretly or openly, 
prevented Otto from attaching himself cordially to Pauliue’s kindred ; and when- 
ever any little jar occurred in the house, she never tailed to make some allusion 
of the kind, ia order to irritate him, and in the secret hope that, when matters 
were driven to a head, his love fur Pauline would make him determine in favour 
of her relatives. 

“ On one occasion she asked him, ‘If you had to choose between Pauline and 
your brother, which would be your choice?’ She knew not what it was she 
asked; she knew not what significance his brother had in his eyes; she knew 
not that in his imagination that boy represented his own future fume and 
liberty. The answer was, 

“* Tf you would follow friendly advice, Mrs, Belle, never put that question to 
me again.’ 

“She went into another room, and sat down. The servant inquired if anything 
was the matter. 

“*T was frightened by two eyes,’ she replied. 

“ Otto expected that Pauline, who lad been present at the conversation, would 
mt some question to him on the subject, that might lead to mutual explanations. 

€ was prepared to tell her what his brother represented in his eyes, and what 
she also ought to represent. But Pauline put on her impenetrable ‘face,’ and 
remained silent, as though tbe affair did not concern her.” 

It is obvious enough that such a relation as this will end tragically, 
and the issue of it is finely told. 

The least successful part of the book is the ideal heroine (Camilla) 
and the episode in Rome. The genius of the writer is so completely 
idealizing in itself, that it needs the check of minute observations, and 
of a somewhat earthly subject, to keep it to the truth of nature. In 
Camilla he soars after that vague kind of ideal which every novelist 
attempts, and which affects us as a mere shadow of unreal sentiment. 
The ouly masculine portrait which has much merit is that of the 
half-cynical and yet romantic satirist Scott. The gradual declension 


of his mind from the tone of youthful enthusiasm, half ashamed of | 


itself, to that of sensuous voluptuousness, forced to seek in the phy- 
sical influences of the narcotic hashish for the relief from dull and 
dreary common-place which his temperament needs, has a good deal 
of power in it, though it is fragmentary. 

f the book, as a whole, we must repeat that it is the book of a 
man of genius, very inadequately endowed with executive talent. It 


= aie 
is full of true psychologic subtlety, and of delicate insight ; but it 
errs by want of concentration, pith, and manliness. It is original, jp 
its kind, but of the same type as “ Wilhelm Meister”—limp, straggling 
and erratic. We might say of it, if we were inclined to find fault’ 
what the irate man said of the preacher of a two hours’ sermon : 
“Tt was very good of him to come to an end at all, for there was no 
reason why he should.” Still, there are but few novels with so much 
true ore in them; and we will only say that if M. Goldschmidt 
_— but sift and condense, he might produce a gem of the rarest 
yeauty, 





THE NEW TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE.* 


Tue new numbers of this valuable series of tracts are occupied with 
two of the greatest stumbling-blocks which the revelation of Christ 
has presented to “ modern thought.” In the spirit of the whole series, 
both the present essayists endeavour to show that these stumbling. 
blocks do not exist in the facts themselves, but only in the shallow 
views or theories by which men have insisted on interpreting those 
facts. It is not in the divine light that the dark lines are found; 
they are external to it, and exist only in the intellectual media by 
which we insist on refracting that light. 

Mr. Garden, and the clergyman who appends some criticisms to his 
essay, are not, however, contented with accepting Bishop Butler’s 
giound that the facet of an atonement through Christ is independent 
of all theory concerning it, and that the mode in which it bestows 
health on man is entirely unrevealed. ‘There would, indeed, be some- 
thing inconsistent in the express publication to man of a powerful 
| spiritual ageney which should work its effects upon him without any, 
leven the slightest, co-operation of his own mind, That such agencies 
jare put forth by the divine mind every day, no thoughtful man can 
{doubt ; but if their mode of affecting us is entirely beyond our appre- 
| hension, then they would not, we may well suppose, be made known 
| to us at all. There would be no purpose in /e//:zg us of a mysterious 
j}source of health which works upon us without any concurrence of 
our own intellects and wills. Yet if any concurrence of our own 
intellects and wills be needed at all, then so far, and inthat measure, 
there must be some apprehension on our part of the character and 
| efficiency of the spiritual influences applied. Since, then, the atone- 
ment of Christ has been revealed to us as the great power for giving 
new health to man, it must be that our /aowledge of this power is 
part of the healing influence, otherwise the power itself, though it 
need not have been less benelicent, would not have been unveiled to 
our eyes. 

This being granted, it seems natural to look for something more 
jthana mere mystery. To hold that any revealed fact in no way ad- 
| vances our knowledge of God’s character and dealings, is scarcely 

consistent with the fact ef its being revealed. Accordingly, Mr. Garde: 
;rejects the mystery-theory of Butler, as an inadequate account of 
jthe sacrifice of Christ, and maintains, justly enough, that there must 
i be some divine power, not only 4'ddex in the fact, but manifest in the 
lrevelation. ‘The key to its true influence over human hearts he asserts 
jto be, we think quite justly, the light which it throws on the divine 
{character and origin of all sacrifice, and the proof which it gives 
lus, that the ouly perfect sacrifice, that great reality of which all 
lother sacrifice is but a faint shadow, is the full ‘and voluntary 





| 

lsurrender of a Son’s life to the will of the Father. Mr. Garden 
| points out that when this is made visible to all mankind as the 
highest and most typical act of One who is at the sources of 
levery human heart, and willing to lend to it the same fpower by 
}which he himself conquered, the very knowledge must exercise 
ja mighty influence over the minds of those who believe it. But 
ithe power of the fact of Christ’s sacrifice would not be limited 
|by the influence of our faith in it. Inasmuch as Christ is in 
|constant, and so to say organic, union with mea as the Divine head of 
the human body, the great act by which he consummated his perfect 
love for the Father must have exercised through Him a permanently 
renovating influence on the human race. Mr. Garden’s view is sup- 
plemented by a thoughtful critie, who thinks that Mr. Garden has 
not exhausted even the coxseious influences exercised by the Sacrifice 
of Christ on tire human race. He atlirms his deep belief that the Atone- 
ment involves a resexing or deliverance of men from the grasp of an 
evil power, though he repudiates as strongly as Mr. Garden any 
compensation to such evil power. And he is equally anxious with Mr. 
Garden to repudiate the theory of vicarious punishment as one wholly 
contrary to the spirit of the Christian revelation, 

Mr. Davies’s tract on miracles, and their relation to the science 
jof the present day, is able and profound. It shows, what no one 
who understands the spirit of the Hebrew Seriptures has ever 
doubted, that the mere marvellexsness of miracles is nowhere ap- 
ipealed to as any attestation of Christian truth; nay, that the in- 
fluence of marvellous works, as such, is dreaded and resisted by Christ 
and his Apostles. Mr. Davies slows us that it is as works of orderly 
power that the Christian miracles are appealed to—orderly power 2s 
jdistinct from the sensuous impression of mere marvels. It was 
where unbelief was greatest, where there was no craving for the 
revelation of a divine and orderly power, that the sigus were with- 
held. When the minds of men had begun to believe that there was 
a righteous and perfect character behind the veil of events, then the 
sigus appropriate to such a character were most freely given. How 
then, Mr. Davies argues, can the appeal be to the startlingness of new 
and great powers? Where the effect would have been most startling, 














* No, 3. The Atonement as a Fact and asa Theory. By the Rev. Francis Garden, 
Sub-Dean of her Majesty's Chapel Royal. No. 4, The Signs of the Aingdom ef 
Heaven : an Appeal to Scripture apon the Question of Miracles, By the Rey. Jobn 
Llewelyn Davies, M.A. Macmillan, 
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where there was least power to interpret the meaning of the miracle, | their exercise, such qualities are sure to deteriorate. What charmed 
there it was not given. Where it was half anticipated, where the | us as originality and f shness, repels us as narrowness and man- 
resage of it was already in the heart, there it was given most freely, | nerism. Such a writer as, too, a favourite set of subjects and asso- 
Ts it not clear that it must be taken then as truly a sigz, an expres- | Clations to which the necessities of publication almost compel him 
sive sign of divine character, given to those who possessed the secret | to revert after he has done full justice to them, and in all probability 
key, not given to those who would be quite unable to decipher its | would gladly have done with them. It would not be difficult to show 
divine meaning? The miracle, then, must not be taken as violating that there is in Leigh Huut’s later writings very little thought or 
the natural laws of God, but as interpreting them, explaining their | fancy or criticism which he had not — and better expressed, 
urpose, their tendency, their connexion with the moral and spiritual | im his earlier ones. The whole pith and spirit of his prose works is 
destiny of man. If the waves that might otherwise have engulphed | contained in the essays afterwards collected under the titles of 
the disciples were laid to rest by the exertion of the divine will, no law | “ The Seer” and “The Indicator.’ His “ Book for a Chimney 
was broken, but only a new force introduced to tell the world that He | Corner,” “ Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla,” and his various other 
who commands the winds and seas to be at rest is the same who stills | slight and made-up books with fanciful titles—a long series, closing, 
the passions of human breasts. we suppose, with this Seualer through the West End—avre merely the 
We do not know, however, that this view of miracle will remove the | last and comparatively insipid runnings of a cask of generous wine— 
mere scientific difficulty felt concerning it. Morally and spiritually | the little ore and much dross of a nearly exhausted vein. 
this direct reference of physical law to the spirit of God, showing| It must not be supposed, however, that we wish to passa sentence 
that it is distinctly His will to restore sight to the blind, strength to of condemnation on this volume, or on the many other pleasant ones 
the paralytic, and life to the dead, even though blindness, weakness, | by the same author, to which we have just alluded. Compared with 
and death be absolutely needful to teach men the value and use of | the crude and flashy rubbish that often passes for literature at the 
light, and strength, and life, may be considered as beautiful and | present day, the stalest and weakest of Leigh Hunt’s works is a mine 
noble. But the scientific men will ask, Is it, ean it be true? Is | of thought and a model of style. His writing never in the least re- 











there any evidence that the laws of phenomena have any living rela- 
tion to moral and spiritual purpose at all? Is it not true that the 
more we know of the physical laws the more they are found to be 
related among themselves, but the less trace is there of any such 
organic relation to moral and spiritual laws, and least of all of a 
relation of direct subordination? The purpose of the law of gravita- 
tion, or of chemical affinities, cannot, it is argued, be shown to be in 
any way connected with liuman or divine righteousness. But the diffi- 
culty lies entirely in the process of scientific analysis. The laws of gra- 


vitation and of chemical affinities are thought of as if they had existed | 


alone, as if they were zof part of the seaffolding of which the life of 
man had to be built up, but as ends in themselves. This analysis is 
purely fictitious. If the Jewish and Christian revelations teach us 
anything, it is that the spiritual education of man was always the final 
purpose of his life on earth, and that he was intended to gain a clear 


view of his destiny and aim long before he had discovered any of the | 


great secrets of the machinery of his physical dwelling-place. But 


if this main assumption be granted, if it be clear that it is wholly ille- | 


gitimate first to strip the world of all but its mechanical laws, and then 
ask how such laws as these can have any definite relation to moral and 
spiritual purposes ; if it is fair to judge of the purpose of the lower laws 
of the universe by the highest fruits which they concur to produce, 
then the miracle in revealing the hidden spiritual purpose behind the 
laws of phenomena only anticipates by a few centuries the education 
of mankind. When at length we are able to analyze the highest 
results of the universe, when we get down from Man to the me- 
chanies of the universe, we learn, as a matter of fact, that there is 
much more in the result than we can discover by any analysis of ours. 
Analyze as we may by the mere senses, we discover. only physical 
causes for the mightiest results. It is certain, therefore, that we 
have missed something. ‘The Christian “signs” tell us what we 
have missed—that we have missed the immanence of divine love and 
purpose which always has been, and always will be, employed in 
turning a physical universe into the dwelling-place of a spiritual 
being. 


These tracts will be of the greatest service in drawing atten- | 


tion to the narrow issues on which Mr. Baden Powell and some of 
his colleagues based their sceptical essays. Here we have the 
materials of a deeper theology presented with clear and manly 
earnestness, but without any of the dogmatic antagonism with which 
the “ Essays and Reviews” have generally been met. 


LEIGI MNUNT’S SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST END.* 
From the tone of one or two passages in this book, we should 
imagine that it was written some years ago. Though we kept a 
pretty good look-out for anything Leigh Hunt might write, and 
though we do not remember to have seen or heard of its publication 
in any way, we have a shrewd suspicion that it has seen the light 
be fore. The publishers should not have left us in doubt on this 
point. If it is a new book, they should have stated so in justice to 
themselves. | 





The public, towards the end of the author’s life, had 
become so accustomed to meet with his previous writings served up 


in slightly altered forms, that they might be very well excused for dis- | 


trusting the positive newness of any work of his announced by his 
publishers. If this Saunter through the West Ead has appeared any- 
where before, the omission of any statement to that effect, on the 





a little of the suppressto veri. 





title-page or elsewhere, savo 

But whether or not this is 
term, there will be very little nove 
with Leigh Hunt’s best works. ‘This will surprise no one who is ac- 
quainted with his literary career. What happens in the ease of so 
many men of genius happened He had “ written” and 


hook in the ordinary sense of the 





new 


also in his. 


published “himself out” long before he left off writing and publish- | 


He had given to the world some of its most genuine and de- 
} 


ing. 
literature of a kind of which the chief 


lightful literature, but it was 
interest and value were su/jecfive, due to the peculiarity of his views, 
the whimsical freshness of his thought, and the tickling felicity of 
his style. This is a sort of writing which, precisely in proportion to 
its originality and worth, it is hopeless to expect in continuance from 
the same quarter. Under the pressure of any voluntary demand for 





* A Saunter through the West End. By Leigh Hunt. Hurst and Blackett. 


Ity in it to those who are familiar | 


sembles the “ our reporter” and “ special correspondent” sort. He 
belonged to the pree-photographie era, and was an artist in words—= 
| not a mechanical reproducer of superficial impressions. His mind, 
| too, was evidently a sincere and self-guided one ; he could not transfer, 
or affect to transfer, his sympathies to quarters to which they did not 
} naturally tend. The very repetition and comparative flatness of his 
| later writings, of which we have spoken, is in no small measure owing 
to this. There were few more persevering bookmakers, but he 
| honestly made his books on subjects in which he felt a real interest, 
and on which he had real knowledge; and the thoughts that he put 
into them, if old, were still his own, These, among other things, 
make it pleasanter to many of us to go over old ground with Leigh 
Hunt, to hear old aneedotes about Charles Lamb and Hazlitt, to enjoy 
again the flavour of some Jines of Chaucer or Spenser, which he, per- 
haps, lirst taught us to relish, and to listen to his unshaken, amusing, 
often ludicrous optimism, than to follow the track of the most 
}advaneed and adventurous literary explorer. So there are many who 
will read this volume without a thought of finding anything new in 
it, and liking it all the better, perhaps, from its very resemblance to 
| its fresher and earlier predecessors, : 


“ Knowing the primrose yet is dear, 
The primrose of the later year, 
As not unlike to that of spring.” 

It is hardly necessary to tell anybody how Leigh Hunt has treated 
such a subject as a “* Saunter through the West End.” Everybody 
knows the charming little notices, scattered thyough his writings, of 
the associations called up by certain streets or houses in which famous 
people, poets, painters, wits, or actors have lived: everybody knows 
| his happy, unexaggerated way of setting before the reader the aspect 
of such places, as well as his power of recalling their history by means 
of good old English literature and good old English anecdote. “ The 
Old Court Suburb” is the best guide-book about Kensington that an 
educated man could desire, besides being most pleasant reading in 
itself. The present book is much after the same pattern. If the 
| subject is not quite so rich in the author’s favourite material, it is 
wider and more varied. The author takes you in a leisurely and 
somewhat desultory way through the suggestive streets and squares, 
here giving you the derivation of a name, and there pointing out the 
existence of a relic; now stopping to recal sgme mildly scandalous 
story of high life, or to rescue some forgotten trait of aristocratic 
beneficence ; and now turning aside to pass some genial and charitable 
judgment on a contemporary, or to pay him some heartfelt and elo- 
quent compliment. Few who pass along Piccadilly know that it 
i*was so named either from the sale of pickadils, or peccadillas 
| (peaked ruffs for the neck worn by the gallants of the time of Eliza- 
beth and James), or more probably from its having been built by a 
| tradesman whom the sale of them had enriched.” Here is a speci- 
men of his quiet, cultivated, and felicitous observation, followed Ww a 
We are now in Piccadilly : 


very characteristic bit of comment. 
“ Note the large handsome red houses, that have risen of late years in this 
quarter, and one of the ground floors of which contains the shop in question. 
| They remind us of the Flemish houses in the old times of the princely merchants 
It is not classical taste, but it is taste very good and appropriate, 
Good tastes are of many sorts, depending on many circumstances, ft is good 
| taste in summer-time to eat an ice; but an honest bowl of hot soup carries the 
day in winter. Flimsy and pallid houses do not suit the climate of England. 

« It is a pity as much praise carfnot be given to the building called the Egyptian 
Hall. Egyptian architecture will do nowhere but in Egypt. ‘There, its cold and 
| gloomy ponderosity (* weight’ is too petty a word) befits the hot, burning atmo- 
| sphere and shifting sands. But in such a climate as this, it is nothing but an 
uncouth anomaly. The absurdity, however, renders it a good advertisement, 
There is no missing its great lumpish face as you go along. It gives a blow to 
| the mind, like a heavy practical joke. , 

“ In No. 1, Hamilion-place, a corner house looking into Piccadilly, resided 
Lord Eldon:—a judge said by lawyers to have been as profound in his delibera- 
tions, as he was accused by suitors of being slow in bringing them toa conclusion. 
It is not for us to determine whether the delay was paid for by the depth. Suitors 
thought not; especially when they died before the decision, Certainly We never 
beheld a man whose countenance looked more like that of a born judge; one at 
least made to hold an impartial balance. It was as handsome as proportion could 
| make it; venerable, deep-browed, earnest; nor did there seem an absence of the 
| power to decide; only, on looking long at it—perhaps by the help of his lordship’s 
| reputation for delay—the proportion seemed so like a perfect balance itself, that 
| had it not been for his leaning his head on one side, you would have thought it 
never would have done anything but remain a fixture. To which side the head 

leant upon questions in general, is well known; and ‘nobody, we believe, will 


of Antwerp. 





| deny that a very one-sided leaning it was. His lordship also, according to 
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friendly historians (for we neither deal in scandal nor trust to enmities), had a 
considerable inclination to a balance in his favour at his cashier's.” 


Here is Regent-street South, described, inside and out, in a few 
thoughtful as well as graphic words : 


“ The southern portion of Regent-street is wider and handsomer than the 
northern: had it dius built on the same scale, something might have been 
said of it; but the hearts of Englishmen, which are so bold when rough work is 
to be done and blood expended, are apt to quail at the thought of any gentler 
magnificence. They are desirous to beat all other nations in every species of 
greatness ; but when the conquest is to be achieved on the side of the fine arts, 
they break down in the attempt, and look foolish, like people conscious of having 
no call that way :—dancers, who have never learnt to dance:—lovers who take a 
lady into a shop for the purpose of presenting her with some jewellery, and finish 
by requesting her acceptance of a dozen albata spoons. ; 

“ Regent-street South, nevertheless, is full of the abodes of architects; and, in 
the general interior of its houses, it is a comprehensive specimen of the activity 
and prosperity of the most flourishing portion of society, not excluding its 
advancement. It has bishops in it, and noblemen; abounds in lawyers, dress- 
makers, army and other clothiers, in chambers and clubs; and it comprises 
philosophical and statistical societies, and companies of steam navigation, A 
physical or moral voluptuary might enjoy the whole round of English luxury 
and information within the compass of this street (supported by the patent 
stomach-pump on one side of the way, and the fire-insurance office on the other), 
and book himself next morning for Greece or the Pyramids.” 


There are few pleasanter companions for “ A Saunter Through the 
West End” than the gossiping, tasteful, cultured, and kindly old 
man, whose very name will endear this book, in spite of its short- 
comings, to thousands of intelligent readers. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


TueE crying evil of our ablest Magazines—want of connexion with the 
current interests of life—is not so conspicuous this month. Black- 
wood, for instance, has five papers—the “ Epic of the Budget,” the 
“Disruption of the Union,” the “ Demise of the Indian Army,” the 
“ Barbarisms of Civilization,” and the “ Orleans Manifesto”—which do 
not suggest the Gentleman’s Magazine or any other mausoleum of in- 
formation. “ Norman Sinclair,” the a story going on, gets exceed- 
ingly tiresome, but there are evidently election scenes at hand which 
will give the author’s forte, a kind of thoughtful satire on society, 
somewhat fairer play. We wonder what induced him, by the way, to 
reduce Attie Faunce, the best, because the most original character in 
the tale, to silence, or to enter the lists with Dickens, by importing 
that absurd Detective, who-finds out so little. A review of Dr. Hook's 
“ Archbishops of Canterbury” is remarkable for that mixture of learn- 
ing and fun which was once the speciality of Maga, and gave te its 
es a flavour, for the loss of which its elder readers find newer 
Saleen but partial consolation. “ Judicial Puzzles—Spencer Cow- 
r’s Case”—is an attempt, not very well executed, to set aside Lord 
Macaulay's verdict of acquittal in favour of Spencer Cowper on the 
All that the reviewer 
y with Spencer | 
f The exist. | 





charge of murdering the pretty Quakeress. 
roves is that Saraly Stout was last seen in compan 
wper, and that the neighbourhood believed him guilty. 
ence of a motive remains as obscure as before, for Cowper’s shame- 
lessness about the connexion, as the writer admits, really tells heavily 
for his innocence. Why should a man who showed his mistress’s 
love-letters try to kill her because she was too fond of him? The 
whole tenor of the little evidence left points to the result at which 
rd Macaulay arrived, that the girl, ina paroxysm of baflled passion, 
drowned herself, and that the neighbourhood was roused to indigna- 
tion, not by a mistaken belief m Cowper’s guilt, but by an accurate | 
idea of his profligacy and hardness. ‘The light article of the number | 
is the “ Od te of Civilization,” au amusing sketch of some social | 
absurdities and modern inventions, though why fish-slices and butter- 
knives should classed among modern barbarisms it is not easy 
to conceive. Why got condemn silver forks too? The three po- 
litical articles at the end are sensible, but contain nothing of no- | 
velty, unless there be novelty in a long paper on the “Demise | 
of the Indian Army,” which does not once even casually allude | 
to the true reasons for that measure. It is curious that Indians, | 
familiar as they are with the subject, can never see that the crea- | 
tion of a great Queen’s army in India has completely altered the | 
aspect of the Eastern question, and enabled the British Govern- | 
ment, whenever the “sick man” dies, to stand forward as residuary | 
legatee, or sole executor, as the policy of the day may dictate. We | 
should like to know the sentiment with which the editor of Blackwood, 
a poet, and a real one, regards the song he has admitted, under the title 
of the “ Farewell of the Seal.” If he does not know that it is trash | 
of the very worst kind, his critical faculty is lower than we have been 
accustomed to believe. | 
— Fraser begins with an article on William Pitt, 4 propos of Lord | 
Mahon’s biography, remarkable only for the Fan ba belief of the | 
writer in his hero, though he does not go quite the length of a writer 
in the National, who believes Pitt to have been a great financier as 
well as gévernor of men. He makes a great deal of Pitt’s disin- | 
terestedness, the fact being that Pitt frequently betrayed an intense 
self-interest, only the thing he sought was power, and not money. | 
For the latter, undoubtedly, he had a contempt, which extended im- 
artially to payments as well as to receipts. It is easy to be con- 
mptuous of cash when you can get credit, as Pitt did, for 
,000/. “ All down Hill” we still think unequal to the reputation of 
its author. We very much doubt if any broken gentleman ever talked 
like Latimer; and Gilbert Orme is precisely the character to whom no 
conceivable opportunity would offer a temptation to commit murder. 
* Ancient Law” is a favourable and just summary of Mr. Sumner 
Maine’s able book, a work which, if there is sufficient freedom from 
prejudice at the India House, will earn him a more substantial reward 
han the sale of fifty editions. We may pass over “ Catullus” with 
the remark that the reviewer has detected the deep melancholy so 
often missed in the songs of the old P and which, though it was 
not necessary to his subject to remark it, lay at the foundation of 
the Roman as it does of the Italian character. So we may over the 








“ Sphynx,” a very slight attempt to remonstrate against the popular 


| chat, and be comforted with warmth and light. 


estimate of character, as illustrated especially in the lives of Shelley, 
Claverhouse, and Sir Robert Peel. In the latter case the writer employs 
as his illustration of the little value to be attached to history, Sir R, 
Peel’s denial that he had ever stated in 1829 his conviction that the time 
for concession to the Catholics had arrived. The statement was re. 

orted in the Zimes, and in the Mirror of Parliament, while Sir B. 

<natchbull replied on the moment, quoted the admission, and sat 
down unanswered. Sir R. Peel distinctly denied the accuracy of the 
Times, Hansard, and Sir E. Knatchbull, and the writer considers the 
denial proof that evidence is of no value. He might have selected a 
stronger instance. Fifteen years elapsed before the charge was 
adduced, and no man’s character can stand so high as to guarantee his 
memory. Perhaps the best, certainly the most thoughtful, article in 
the number is the one on “ Petrarch,” from which we extract the fol- 
lowing suggestive remark : 

“* We have seen on a former occasion how frequently Dante was employed on 
embassies. We meet with the same fact in the life of Petrarch. Doubtless, 
when the beauties of style first began to be appreciated, more was expected from 
the magic of eloquence than it is now likely to effect as an engine of business. In 
our days it is chiefly the cultured classes that are less strongly affected by rheto- 
rical artifice: in the fourteenth century sovereigus and nobles were mostly as 


| uncultured as the lower classes are now.” 


The operation of precisely the same feeling may be seen in America 
now, a halfedueated middle class nominating its litterateurs to em- 
bassies, under the notion that nations ean best be convinced by written 
argument. “ Saint Saturday” is a description of the amusements of the 
working man, too slightly done, but with a drift towards a very sound 
remark, “ What the poor man wants is a public-house without drink.” 
He has, in fact, reached the precise stage our forefathers reached one 
hundred years ago, and wants a coffee-house, where he can smoke, 
Is it quite certain 
that such a speculation would not pay? The poetry in this number is 
as bad as in Blackwood, and mond mf us of nothing so much as the 
late Mr. Smedley’s imitations of Magazine verses. Does anybody in 
the world feel this kind of thing ?— 

* Soon, soon my home her voice shall know, 
And she shall sylvan homage claim ; 
And her sweet playful English name 

About these fields shall blow.” 

— Cornhill is a fair number this month, every article excellent of its 
kind, though there is, perhaps, a little too much of essay writing ; and 
we miss the semi-political article, which so often adds weight to the 
Cornhill. The “ Weems Side of the Stuff” is simply a superfluity in a 
magazine in which Mr. Thackeray gives us the wrong side of the stuff, 
i.e. the difference between the apparent character of a man as revealed 
in his public acts, and his real disposition, ad nauseam. The argument in 
favour of the “study of history” as a science is concluded, and is well 
worth careful perusal. We have not seen anything much more thorough 
or more temperate than the writer’s defence of the influence of individual 
men on history, while demonstrating that such influence in no way de- 
prives history of its scientific character. “ Philip,” who in the last num- 
oe fell among thieves, has found one or two Samaritans, and has given 
up his right to exact his mother’s fortune from her executor in a scene 
deseribed by Mr. Thackeray in a woman’s letter, which perhaps no man 
living but himself could have written. Certainly no one could have 
made it so full of the unconscious evidence of vulgarity, temper, right 
feeling, and gratitude all mixed up together. “ Agnes of Sorrento” 
also advances, but Mrs. Beecher Stowe cannot leave her accustomed 
groove of thought, and to us an Italian girl of the sixteenth century 
reasoning about everlasting punishment, and her nurse talking modern 


| orthodoxy, is inexpressibly turesome. ‘The uneasiness is not relieved 


ypose is meant for comic verse, “ A Cumberland Mare’s 


»y what we suppos ; 
uction slightly below the ordinary level of a street- 


Nest,” a al 
allad. 

— Macmillan opens, as might be expected, with a defence of Scot- 
land against Mr. Buekle, rather historical than thoughtful, and which 
strong Scotchmen will consider almost weak in its temperance and fair- 
ness of argument. “‘lom Brown at Oxford” has come to an end, 
and as it will no doubt be shortly republished, we withhold our criticism 
till it appears in acomplete form. Nr. H. Kingsley’s “* Ravenshoe,” on 
the other hand, is improving. A scene between the priest and Lord 
Saltire is admirable, and once the priest’s plot has exploded, we hope 
we may be rid in a great degree of machinery which recals to a vexa- 
tious extent the old novels of the Minerva Press. A paper by Mr. 
Ludlow, on the “new Indian Budget,” is as thoughtful as Mr. Lud- 
low’s Indian papers usually are, ‘but we think mistaken. He is 
probably the only man really acquainted with the subject who would 
aver that the services of Sir Charles Trevelyan, the most iron doctrinaire 
who ever reformed a department and ruined an administration, were 
essential to the Indian Empire. The “ Royal Academy” is but a news- 
paper critique, and articles like that on the “ Oriental Pearl” should be 
eft to the Encyclopzdias, to which they properly belong. We ex- 
tract from the very readable “ Recollections of Cavour’s last Debate” 
the following minute description of his face and figure. It will do 
hereafter for some Italian Walpole : 

“ The form, and figure, and features were such that portrait-painters and 
caricaturists could and did seize them easily and truly. The squat and I know 
no truer word—pot-bellied form; the small stumpy legs; the short, round arths, 
with the hands stuck constantly in the trousers-pockets; the thick neck, in 
which you could see the veins swelling; the scant, thin hair; the slurred, 
blotched face; and the sharp, grey eyes, covered with the goggle spectacles— 
these things must be known to all who have cared enough about Italy to ex- 
amine the likeness of her greatest statesman. The dress itself seemed a part 
and property of the man. The snuff-coloured tail-coat; the grey, creased, and 
crumpled trousers; the black silk double tie, seeming, loose us it was, a world too 
tight for the swollen neck it was bound around; the crumpled shirt; the brown 
satin, single-breasted waistcoat, half unbuttoned, as though the wearer wanted 
breath, with the short, massive gold chain dangling down its front—seemed all 
to be in fitness with that quaint, world-known figure. What, however, no por- 
trait that I have seen has ever given, was the great kindliness of look and 
manner. It is Balzac, I believe, who says that dogs and women have an un- 
failing instinct which teaches them whom they can make up to safely; and I 
think that a dog who wanted his head patted, or a woman who sought for a kind 
word in trouble, would have come to Count Cavour without doubt or fear. 
Whether, when the pat was given and the kind word spoken, there was room 


for a deeper and more personal affection, may perhaps be doubtful.” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





—We can say nothing of Temple Bar but what we said last month. 
No one who began the “Seven Sons of Mammon” is likely to leave it 
off till it is finished, but no one really /ékes the tale, which he’ feels 
compelled to read, and except Mr. Sala’s writing, there is, this num- 
ber, simply nothing in Zemp/le Bar. ; 

— We must notice the remaining Magazines somewhat more 
rapidly. Colburn’s aud Ainsworth’s supply the usual quantity of 
stories, as well suited as usual to those who enjoy stories even if not 
above the average, and the former gives an account of the early years 
of Pitt, interesting as a non-political view of the great minister. The 
St. James's Magazine keeps on its way neither worse nor better, unless 
Mr. Fairholt’s “ Plagues of Egypt” deserves the latter epithet. It is 
a very correct narrative of travel in Egypt by one whocan see nothing 
except the physical discomfort which surrounds travelling in that un- 
happy land. it is Egypt seen from the London point of view, and as 
a warning to travellers of the very worst they caz have to endure, is 
not without merit. The sum of it 1s, that a traveller who dreads fleas, 
wants unbroken rest, and can find nothing poetic in Egypt, had better 
keep out of it. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Boy's Own Library. Wild Sports of the World, Part 3. The 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. Vol. 111., No. 15. London: 
8. O. Beeton.—This number of “ Wild Sports of the World” con- 
cludes the account of lion-hunting, and gives a narrative—condensed, of 
course, from Mr. du Chaillu’s work—of the manners and customs of 
the gorilla. 
at home, and appears to considerable advantage; but he is less fortu- 
nate when he attempts to handle any subject of a scientific nature. 
He would have been wise to make no allusion whatever to the ques- 
tion of the affinity of the gorilla to the human species ; for all he has 
to say on the matter is that, “to his humble thinking,” the idea is 
simply absurd, and that he regrets that scientific men should have 
thought it worthy of serious confutation. Of the importance of the 
point at issue men of science are, we venture to think, the best judges ; 
and the only conclusion that we can draw from the author’s remarks 
is, that he is entirely incapable of appreciating any of the arguments 
which have been adduced on either side of the question.— Fiction, the 
fashions, and the polite art of embroidery, form, as usual, the staple 
of the current number of the Zxglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 'Vhe 
artist who presides over the second of these departments is evidently 
well acquainted with the peculiar tastes of the domestic Englishwo- 
man ; witness his (or her) introduction of a detailed description of an 
elaborate morning toilette by the observation that it was “the dress 
of a titled lady whom we saw descending from her carriage at the 
opening of the Horticultural Gardens.” Among the illustrations to 
the story entitled “* ‘The Family Secret,” we are glad to recognize un- 
mistakebly one of the great variety of lovely creatures who did duty 
for Teresa Longworth, in the illustrated edition of the Yelverton 
marriage case. 

The Errors of Homeopathy. By Dr. Barr Meadows, L.R.C.P., Edin- 
burgh, &e. London: Kenshaw.— When the professors of homeo- 
pathy, forced to acknowledge its failure as a scientific truth, fall back 
on credulity and superstitions for support, and holding up Similia— 
this modern serpent, like to its predecessor m nothing but the brass— 
claim its acknowledgment as a truth of divine origin, ‘a Great Some- 
thing ;’ ‘God’s universal and inflexible law of cure,’ &c.;” then, Dr. 
Meadows tells us, “ we feel it time to interfere.” Our opinion of the 
eflicacy of homeopathic treatment is, at bottom, much the same as 
that held by Dr. Meadows; but we are constrained to acknowledge 
that the tone of his pamphlet is needlessly flippant and offensive, 
while it contains nothing in the way of argument that can by any pos- 
sibility be new to any unprejudiced person who has ever bestowed 
upon the subject five minutes’ consecutive thought. 

The Right to publish Official Documents. Loudon : Pickburn.—Those 
of our readers who are so unfortunate as to dwell beyond the sphere of 
the circulation of the Clerkenweli Gazette may, perhaps, require to be 
informed that, on the 31st of May last, an action for libel was brought 
against Mr. Pickburn, the proprietor of that journal, by Mr. Popham, 
a druggist residing in the same parish. ‘The alleged libel was con- 
tained in the report of the medical officer of the district, which the 
defendant had published verbatim, without a word of comment; and 
it was urged by his counsel that this was, in fact, a privileged publica- 
tion. Mr. Baron Wilde, however, summed up against this view, and 
a verdict was returned for the plaintiff, with 25/. damages. Subse- 
quently, a rule xsi was obtained to set aside the verdict and to enter 
it for the defendant, on the ground of privilege; and so the matter 
now stands. Mr. Pickburn, however, is so impressed with the perilous 
consequences which may result from the ruling of Mr. Baron Wilde, 
that he has determined “ to place a full report of the case, so far as it 
has yet proceeded, in the hands of every journalist in the United 
Kingdom.” It is this report which is now before us. It will, pro- 
bably, be a publication of great interest to Messrs. Popham and Pick- 
burn, as the fullest account extant of the case in which they have been 
engaged ; but we doubt whether it will excite anything like a corre- 
sponding sensation among the general public. 

Something for Everybody. By John 'Vimbs, F.S.A. London :, Lock- 
wood and Co.—'This is another of those curious repertories of out-of- 
the-way facts, to the compilation of which Mr. ‘limbs appears to have 
acquired an almost prescriptive right. The information contained in 
the present work is principally of an antiquarian character, the bulk 
of the volume consisting of what is called “The Garland of the Year,” 
which is, in fact, a bricf history of each of the memorable days in our 

endar, with an account of the customs and observances peculiar to 
each. ‘lhe design is very similar to that of Hone’s “ Everyday Book,” 
from which, indeed, Mr. Timbs tells us, he derived the idea of his own 
undertaking. ‘The volume further contains a series of papers on mis- 
cellaneous but analogous subjects, and by way of leaven, a short col- 
lection of useful hints, entitled ‘ Prompt {Remedies and Small Ser- 
vices.” It is, Mr. Timbs very modestly informs us, “the result of 
many intervals which he has employed rather in deriving instruction 


and amusement from the works of others than in attempting to afford 
' 
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either by his own.” The advantages resulting from this mode of em- 
ploying his leisure hours are, however, far trom being confined to 
the author himself; for the reader must be at once very well. informed 
and very difficult to please who fails to find in Mr. Timbs’s volume 
ample materials both for their instruction and amusement. 

A Letter to the Rev. Rowland Williams, DD.: an Answer to his 
“ Karnestly Respectful” Letter to the Bishop of St. David’s. Second 
Edition. A Letter to J. Bowstead, Esq., H.M.’s Inspector of British 
and Foreign Schools, concerning Education in South Wales. Second 
Edition. By Connop Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s. London : 
Rivingtons.—The former of these letters contains a justification of 
some remarks made by Bishop Thirlwall on certain peculiarities in the 
religious belief of the Vice-Principal of Lampeter College, which, from 





When relating hunting adventures, the author is quite | 


the very nature of their subject, lie beyond the provinceof mere literary 
criticism. ‘The latter, which was originally printed for private circu- 
‘lation only, isa comment on the refutation of a statement made by Mr. 
| Bowstead in one of his official reports, to the effect that the system 
|of religious education adopted in X ational Schools is exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to the Nonconformist population of South Wales. Of the 
merit of either of these letters, regarded from a purely literary point 
lof view, it is difficult to speak in too high terms. That the Bishop of 
St. David’s is a master of close and logical reasoning, no one who is 
! acquainted with his writings requires to be told; and he handles his 
opponents with a severity the effect of which is rather increased than 
‘diminished by the perfect courtesy with which it is invariably tem- 
pered. Dr.'Thirlwall is about the last antagonist with whom we 
would willingly enter on a controversy on any subject whatever. 
| A Charge addressed to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Ely, on 
| Thursday, June 13, 1861. By Francis France, B.D., Archdeacon of Ely, 
and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Published by request 
lof the clergy. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co.; London: Bell 
and Daldy.—The principal subject dwelt upon in this charge is the 
existing material condition of the Church of England, looked at both 
from a local and general point of view. In connexion with this sub- 
|ject, Mr. France gives a brief summary of the nature and tendencies 
|of the various measures relating to Church matters which have recently 
‘been discussed in Parliament ; and deduces therefrom the very sound 
advice to his hearers that the object of every clergyman ought to be 
|to conduct himself in such a manner as to command the respect even 
lof his bitterest adversaries. He is of opinion that doctrinal and con- 
troversial subjects do not come within the proper sphere of an Archi- 
| diaconal charge ; and accordingly he confines lis reference to “ Essays 
jand Reviews” to a bare expression of his concurrence in the episcopal 
‘censure which has been pronounced on that werk. 

The Old and New Vheolegy ; or, the Church of Christ not an Eclee- 
\ticism. By Henry James, New York. London: Longman and Co.— 
This little work consists of a vigorous attempt to substitute a general 
and comprehensive, for a sectarian and exclusive, system of theology. 
Mr. James carries his opposition toa merely ceremonial religion to the 
most extreme point, and his atlirmative idea of the Church is, in fact, 
identical with that conveyed in the following words of Swedenborg, 
which, we are authoritatively informed, may be taken as the key-note 
to the whole book: “The Church must needs vary as to doctrine ; 
.... but as long as each lives im charity, he is in the church as to 
life, whether he be as to doctrine or not ; and consequently the Lord’s 
church or kingdom is in him.” It will readily be conceived that a 
book, of which this is the leading idea, must contain much that will 
fail to meet with the approbation of Knglish Churchmen; but, what- 
ever we may think of his doctrine, we cannot but do full justice to the 
earnestness and sincerity by which the author is actuated through- 
out. 





Glencreggan: or, a Highland Home in Cantire. By Cuthbert Bede. In two 
volumes. (Longman and Co, 

My Heart's in the Highlands. 
(Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 

Historic Certainties respecting the Early History of America, developed in a Cri- 
tical Examination of the Book of the Chronicles of the Land of Ecnarf. By 
the Rev. Aristarchns Newlight. New Edition. (Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 

Anne Boleyn: a Tragedy. (W. Kent and Co.) 

Re-issue of * Punch.” Volume lV. (Bradbury and Evans.) 

The Poetical Works of John Milton, with a Memoir and Critical Remarks on his 
Genius and Writings. by James Montgomery. New Edition. In two volumes 
Volume Il. (Henry G. Bohn.) 

The Constable of the Tower. An Historical Romance. 
Ainsworth. Illustrated by John Gilbert. In three volumes. 
Hall.) 

The Leighs; or, the Discipline of Daily Life. By Miss Palmer. 
tions by Walter Ray Woods. (James Hogg and Sons.) 

Agnes Home. A new and revised edition. Illustrated by Maresco Pearce. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 

The Wedding Guests; or, the Happiness of Life. 
(F. Pitman.) 

Key to Hindistani; or, an Easy Method of acquiring Hinddstanf in the Original 
Character, arranged on the plan of an English Spelling-book. By Hydur 
Jung Bahadoor, M.R.A.S,&c. (James Madden.) 

On the Physical Constitution of Comets. By Olinthus Gregory Downes, F.R.A.S. 
(Charles and Edwin Layton.) 

Roseallan’s Daughter: & Tragedy in Three Acts. By John M'‘Gilchrist. (Edin- 
burgh: William P, Nimmo.) 

Paul Foster's Daughter, Wy Dutton Cook. 
Blackett.) 


By the Author of “The Nut-Brown Maids,” 


By William Harrison 
(Chapman and 


With Illustra- 


A Novel. By Mary C, Hume, 


In three volumes, (Hurst and 
SERIALS. 

The British Quarterly Review. No. LXVIL, July 1, 1861. (Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder.) 

The Medical Critic and Psychological Journal. Edited by Forbes Winslow, M.D., 
&c. No. IIL, July, 1861. (J. W. Davies.) 

The Westminster Review, New Series. No, XXXIX., Jaly, 1861. 
waring.) 

New Quarterly Review. No. XXXVIII., July, 1861. 

The Scottish Review: a Quarterly Journal of Social Progress and General Litera- 
ture. No. XXXV., July, 1861. 

The National Keview. No. XXV., July. 

The English Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences, Part XXX. (Bradbury and Evans.) 


PAMPHLETS. 
Speech on the Ecclesiastical Courts, Delivered inthe House of Commons on the 
28rd July, 1860. By Henry Seymour, M.P. for Poole. (John Murray.) 
The Second Year of one of England’s Little Wars. By Octavius Hadfield, Arch- 
deacon of Kapiti, New Zealand. (Williams and Norgate.) 

A Charge delivered in tie Cathedral and Parish Church of St. Michael, Barbadoes, 
May 16, 1861. By Thomas Parry, D.D., Bishop of Barbadoes. (Kivingtons.) 
Danger from Within: Charge delivered at the Annua! Visitation of the Dioceses 
of Dublin and Glendalagh, and Kildare, June 1861. By Richard Whateley, 


(George Man- 





D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, (Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 
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A prosecution of a clergyman for preaching contrary to the doctrine of the 
Church of England is now pending before the Court of Arches. The case has been 
fully heard by Dr. Lusbington, but not reported, and is now awaiting judg- 
ment. The promoter of the suit is the Bishop of Winchester, through his secre- 
tary, Mr. Burder. The defendant is the Rev. Dunbar Isidore Heath, M.A. (for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge), Vicar of Brading, in the Isle of 
Wight, to which he was presented by his college in 1846. The charge against 
the rev. gentleman is, that he has preached and published a volume containing 
nineteen sermons, entitled “ Sermons on Important Subjects,” teaching doctrines 
directly contrary and repugnant to the articles and doctrines of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. The main charge against Mr. Heath is, that he 


denies the doctrine of justitication as set forth in the 11th Article; that he | 


affirms the doctrine that the crucifixion and death of the Saviour were not 


accepted by God as a propitiation or satisfaction for the sins of men, and that the | 


doctrine that God was propitiated or reconciled by the blood of Christ is an un- 
scriptural and detestable doctrine; that forgiveness of sius has nothing to do with 
the Gospel, and that sins cannot be forgiven either in this world or the next, 
although they may be remitted. On this latter subject Mr. Heath says: “ People 
generally think that God keeps changing about to every one of us according 
as we sin and repent, and sin again and are again forgiven. Men seem to 
think that the great unchangeable God is first angry and then all right 
again; and then angry again, and then kind again; but yet they think that, in 
the resurrection, he will alter this character of bis; for they imagine he will 
leave off for ever being angry with them in heaven after the resurrection, and 
that he will never be kind again to those in hell. Now, brethren, this is a very 
important matter. For my part, I say God will be the same God, and have the 
same character at the resurrection as he has now.” Again— Many persons 
do really seem to believe that before we are baptized God is actually angry 
with us, and the moment we are baptized he is kind to us again. They think 
being the children of wrath must mean that God is angry with the poor babes ; 
and why do they think so? simply because they do not see what I am endea- 
vouring to show, namely, that in Scripture God's wrath means a state of things 
among men gradually revealed and shown in its true colours by the light of the 
Gospel of the glory of Christ.” On the subject of the sacrifice, he says: ‘ Pro- 
— by the shedding of blood is one of the oldest institutions in the world. 
Yow, I am afraid it is a very common idea that the glorious and great God and father 
of mankind, all holy and all loving, was propitiated eighteen hundred years ago 
by blood, and is propitiated now at this minute by our faith in this blood. I know 
not how to find words strong enough to express my abhorrence of this detestable 
doctrine.” Again, ‘‘ God’s justice is not yet satisfied, therefore God cannot be 
merciful! What a dissolute, foul abomination! what a crooked notion of Deity! | 
How utterly unscriptural, and utterly degrading. And God's justice satisfied by 
what? By the Crucifixion! By the most glaring piece of injustice ever com- 
mitted in the whole history of the world ‘ This well-meant, but most 
outrageously stupid doctrine, is, that the satisfaction given by the death of Jesus 
Christ to his Father's sense of justice allows the Father to be merciful to a few 
people who believe in this supposed satisfaction of Jesus. The death of Christ 
is somehow supposed to show to the world that the Father is just because he 
punishes the wrong person ; and when people have brought themselves to believe 
this, then they may expect Him to be merciful.” Passages of this sort might 
be multiplied, and indeed a multitude of them are before the Court, all being, as 
it is alleged, “in derogation and depraving of the Book of Common Prayer.” 
Dr. Lushington’s judgment is looked for by the Church with great interest. The | 
proceedings against Mr. Heath are taken under the well-known Act of Elizabeth, | 
* An Act for the Ministers of the Church to be of Sound Religion ;” and if the | 
of the Court be against him, the sentence must be deprivation from his | 

hence. 

Tur New Dean or Exerer.—tThe Rev. Charles John Ellicott, B.D., whose | 
appointment to the Deanery of Exeter appeared in the Gazette, was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1841, being the thirteenth | 
senior optime in the mathematical tripos, and second-class in classics. He had | 
previously been Bell’s University Scholar, first member's prizeman, and Hulsean | 

wizeman. He became Fellow of St. John’s College, and was from 1851 to 1858 

tor of Pilton, near Uppingham. On the appointment of Dr. Trench to the 

Deanery of Westminster, Mr. Ellicott was elected to the Professorship of Divinity 
in King’s College, London, to which he has since added the appointment of | 
Hulsean Professor at Cambridge. Both these offices will become vacant by his 
preferment. The new Dean is the author of A Treatise on Analytical Statics, | 
The Obligation of the Sabbath (Hulsean Prize Essay), aud several volumes of | 
critical and grammatical commentaries on St. Paul's Epistles. 











———. 
| Tuk Marquis p'EspeNILues has reported to the Corps Législatif upon the 

purchase of the Campana Museum by a supplementary vote of 192,000]. 
Among the objects of art which it contains are articles from Etruscan tombs, 
vases, and the finest known specimens of ceramic art ; one thousand two hundred 
| Greek, Etruscan, and Roman jewels; a gold Etrusean helmet ornamented with a 
| crown of gold; a tomb in the Asiatic style of baked clay, decorated with painted 
| statues, life size, and which the Pope consented to sell only at the request of the 
| emperor; forty-five ancient frescoes, and numerous paintings, forming « history 
of the art from the Byzantine period up to the Renaissance, among which are a 
chef-d'euvre of Fra Angelico, and pictures by Melazzo, Forli, and others, con- 
taining portraits of leading contemporaries. 

Tue FKérsen Zeitung of 4th July, in an article on the consequences of the 
| present financial and commercial crisis in Russia, says: “ The proprictors of the 
potiniges mining establishments and cotton mills are greatly embarrassed. Sugar 
1ouses ask for subsidies amounting to several millions of roubles, The great 
manufacturers are beginning to close their works. The largest distilleries and 
many industrial establishments are either sinking or have already suspended 
| business. Several companies are winding up their affairs, Shareholders in large 
| concerns are disposing of the best shares at a loss of tifty per cent. F: 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 2. 
Bankrup's.—John Alexander Mowat, Crawford-street, bootmaker—John Sngden, 
| Charles-terrace, Paxton-park, Sydenham, builder—John Gearns and Frederick 
Augustus Tarrant, Bucklersbury, auctioneers—Richard Batley, Park-village East, 
Regent's Park, timber dealer—John Joseph, Houndsditch, and Alton-terrace, 
Albion-road, Dalston, importer of foreign goods—James Preston, Kingsland-gate 
Bazaar, Kingsland-road, tobacconist—— Nathan Kimberley Lloyd, Birmingham, 
grocer—John Jessop, Preston, Brockhurst, Shropshire, innkeeper—Job Legge, Wil- 
lenhall, draper— William George Martin, Risea, Monmouthshire, innkeeper—Henry 
PDonlevy, Rotherham, glass manufacturer — Michael Griffin, Liverpool, dealer — 
William Green, Liverpool, licensed victualler—John Mossop, Liverpool, provision 
dealer. 
Scotch Sequestrations,—J. Fraser, Glasgow, restaurant keeper. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 5. 

Bankrupts — James Martin, Faversham, watchmaker and jeweller — Henry 
| French Ovenden, Maidstone, Kent, dealer—Henry Lenox, Liverpool, merchant— 
Charles Harden, Fenchurch-street, City, warehousemen—Robert Hall, Great Ws 
ley, Essex, army clothier and tailor—Samuel Fleet Audlem, Cheshire, mercer and 
draper—John Laws, New Church-street, Marylebone, chemist and druggist and 
omnibus proprietor--Joseph Dennis, Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, draper and mil- 
liner—George Hillier, Trowbridge, Wiltshire, marine store dealer—Samuel Vagg, 
commonly known as Sam Collins, late of Hyde, Hendon, Middlesex, now of Gower- 
place, Bedfurd-square, licensed victualler, 





BIRTHS. 

On the 25th inst., at Holly Lodge, Campden-hill, the Countess of Airlie, of a son. 

On the 27th inst, at Belgrave-square, Lady Octavia Shaw Stewart, of a son, 

On the 27th June, at Rutland-gate, Lady Edward Fitzalan Howard, of a daughter. 

On the 28th inst,, at 38, Upper Grosvenor-street, the Lady Mary Herbert, of a son. 

On the 28th June, at Swarcliffe Hall, Yorkshire, the wife of John Greenwood, 
28q., M.P., of a son. 

On the 29th June, at Duffryn, Aberdare, the wife of H. A. Brace, Esq., M.P., of a 
daughter. 


_ 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 26th inst., at St. James's Church, Paddington, by the Rev. W. C. McFar- 
lane, cousin of the bride, Alexander Young Sinelair, Esq., Captain TLM.’s Bombay 
Army, eldest son ef Sir John Sinclair, Bart., of Dunbeath, to Margaret Crichton, 
eldest doughter of the late James Alston, Esq., of Bryanston-square. 

On Wednesday, the 26th inst., by special license, at the Royal Chapel, Windsor 
Great-park, by the Rev. Hay Erskine, assisted by the Rev. J. 8S. Blunt, Henry David 
Erskine, Esq., of Cardross, Perthshire, to Horatia Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Major-General and Lady Emily Seymour, 

On the 2nd inst., at St. Peter's, Notting-hill, by the Rev. C. R. Ord, brother of the 
bride, assisted by the Rev. F. Addams, Archibald Lewis Playfair, H.M.’s Bengal 
Army, youngest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Lyon Playfair, L.L.D., of St, 
Leonard's, St. Andrew's, to Isabella, eldest surviving daughter of the late George 
Huntley Ord, Esq., of Manchester. 








DEATHS, 
On the 29th ult., at Florence, Elizabeth Barrett, wife of Robert Browning, Esq. 
On the 25th June, at Kempford, the Lad iana Bourke, widow of the Rev. 
Sackville Bourke, and daughter of the late Ear! of Besshorough. 
On the 27th June, at Bruges, Caroline, eldest daughter of the late Lieut.-General 








| Sir James Bathurst, K.C.B., and of Lady Caroline Bathurst. 


On the 26th inst , at Debdale-grove, Finedon, Northamptonshire, Francis Juliana, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart., of Cavendish Hall, Suffolk, 








ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. WILL SHOR 


HE GREAT ROSE SHOW at South’ QOocrery OF PAINTERS IN WATER 


COLOURS. The FIFTY-SEVE 





Kensington, Wednesday next, July 10, Tickets, 5s. each ; on 
the day, 7s. 6d.; can be had of the principal music-sellers and TION at their Gallery, 5, Pall-¥ 
librarians, and at thé Gardens. Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Ad 

PROMENADE this day, and every Wednesday and Saturday, JOSE 
except July 10, The public admitted on Saturdays. Tickets, 2s, 6d 
Bands at 4. 





useful Tea, 2s, Sd., 2s. 10d., 3s., 
| 3s. 10d., and 4s, Pure Coffees, 1 
and Is, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 





\ R YSTAL PA LA C E. — WEDNESDAY | to any railway station or market town in | Bn A ~ 








J Next.—Her Masesty's BirTupay.—Order of Military fe* Sugars at market prices. 
Sports to commence at Two o'clock : 1, Hurdle Race. 2. Flat eight miles of the City. . 
Race (300 yards), 3. Flat Race (100 yards), 4. Wheelbarrow Race, AM 
4. Jumping in Sacks. 6, Cumberland Wrestling. 7. West Country é 
frestling. 8. High Jump. 9. Broad Jump. 10. Singlestick. 11. 
gling Match. 12, Jingling Match for Boys.—The Sports will 
take place in the Rifle Ground at the bottom of the Park, There arene 
will be an interval of an hour at Four o'clock to enable visitors to ry P P S S 
witness Blondin’s Rope Perturmance, the Display of the Fountains, 4, eteninneniter eaiind Mandl 
and the Balloon Ascent.—Sports resumed at Five.—Admission, One s yo “PI 
Shilling; Children, Half-price. j The Delia 
Grateful Smoothness, ar 


NRYSTAL PALACE.—Quveen’s Brrtu- | SE. 














HOuipay. 

M. BLONDIN will make his Eleventh Ascent over the Fountains 
in full play, for which purpose a rope of Two Thousand Feet in 
length has been strained at a considerably increased elevation 

MILITARY SPORTS and Pastimes by the men of the va 
Artillery, who, by permission of the commandant at Wo« ’ 


Zach packe 
JAMES Errs, Homeops 


1 Sold in jb., 41>., and 1b. 





cers, ev 


will contend tor prizes in Racing, Wrestling, Jumping, Singlesti k, ce \ a 101 ETS 99 \ | | ay rT E F Y E \ R 
? sl 4 shi 4 4s 


Jingling, &e. 
T BAND of the ROYAL ARTILLERY (by permission of His 

















. 4 : ROUND, — BREII 
Noyal High the C r-in-Chief) will perform selections jong the Perfume of the fresh bk 
of popular music under the direction of Mr. Smyth. *¢ vecemmend th 

Mr. COXWELL's WAR BALLOON will ascend in the afternoo. The led—viz ce Bor 
inflation will commence near the Are y Ground at an early hour, ) Clu 
to afford visitors an opportunity of m 1g partial ascents “ew stam 





hundred feet. Seats in the car Half-a-crown each.—The Onc. - 
TRAL BAND of the Company and ORGAN Performances at intervais. 
—The Picture Gallery has recently received some important addi- 


tions, and will be open to visitors gratis during the day.—The atten- 5 OLLOWA ys ( yI N T™ E N T and PI LLS. | and invaluable invention, presen Phe 


tion of the public is invited to the FLORAL DISPLAYS in the Palace 
and Park, ONE SHILLING, Wouxps.—The su: prisin 


CRYSTAL PALACE. — Wepx 


NEXxT.—Open at Nine; Inflation of Balloon at Ten; 
at Twelve; Military Sports at Two; Blondin and Fountains at 
Four; Balloon Ascent at Five; Great Organ at Six. Cricke 
Archery, Boating, Velocipedes, Carousels, &c., throughout the day, 











e cure ¢ ol 
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and all diseases of the 
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on cured by their use afte 


DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 


Invigorating Power of this 


DAY, Wednesday next, July 10—GreaT GALA FETE AND es @ mo 
{ if 


es. Thousands of persons, suffering trom dreadful 


There is no case, however obstinate, or of however long standing, | 


TLY CLOSE. S AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 





NTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

National WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

i. Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
Pre : 


sunced by Conneisseurs to be 


Close to the 
Is. Catalog 
JENKINS, S 





fall 
Imitta 
vu J.. 

















re 

([HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TENS Pelee cece onan 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 

Norice.—A ballot for the election of Fellows, Monday next, and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, Go A strong | 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester, Messrs. CKOSsE and BLACKWELL, Loudoa, &e. &c., and by 


and 45.: | Grocers and Oilmen universally. 










| PJINNEFO RD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five y s, emp! 










All goods carriage-tree within | sancti 7 ce] 
by the I ie, as the best re’ w Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, d Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
Children, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualiti 
are much increas During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
So Cc O A the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
" . highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
s Homeopathic Cocoa). strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 





OST ‘ 











—_ Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 


mus Aroma, the Empire. 


ation, GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
general adoption Used in the Royal Laundry 
{ Revernge. ue LADIES are respectiully informed 
that this Starch i 
Exclusively Used i 
y's Laundre 
hea tice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found nove of them equal to the GLENFLELD, which fs 
ernment the Finest Starch she ever used. 
When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


See that you get it, 2s inferior kinds are often substituted, 
\ ndon 





tisla « 
athic Chemist, London. 





yal Laundry, 
gh she has tried 


in the Koy 
says, that althe 














and Her M: 





erywhere 





/ENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET 
som in any climate. H.B. can 
lowing as some of the best 


quet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- > a. a > 1» Myoe 
Wartior's Houguets, alat 2s. 6d. |" PY E ET H.— BY HER MAJESTY’S 

IDENBACH, Perfumer to the ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.—Newly- ente icati 
ondon, and to be had of ail remically-prepared India-rabber in the { Ar 
Teeth, Gams, and Ps Mr. EPHRAIM MOsELEY, 

urgeon- Dentist, sole Invent 1 Patentee of a new, or 

the adaptation, with the 
most absolute perfection and ss, of (hemically-prepared 
r as a lining to the gold or bone trame, All sharp 
ided, no spring-wires or fastenings are required, @ 


WUTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and L > 





























Tndia-rab 
edges are 
greutly-increased freedom of suction is supplied, a natural elas- 
ticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit perfected with the 
| most unerring accuracy, are secured; while, from the softness and 
flexibility of the agents employed, the greatest support is given to 
the adjoining teeth, when loose or rendered tender by the absorp= 
tion of the gums. To be obtained only at 9, Lower Grosvenor- 
street, Grosvenor-square, London, W.; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 





uable medicines in | 
: proof of their 
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r every other means had failed, 





The NEW SWINGS and enlarged Gymnasium free of charge to that should be regarded as hopeless if the patient is willing to give | 10, Eld = New a ~ es 
| 10, Eldon-sq » 3 yne. 


isitors, Admission, One Shilling; Children, Half-price. a fair trial to Holloway’s Ointmen’ 


t and Pills, 
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July 6, 1861.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 





-_ 
OLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 
WE END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 
. BOND STREET, where all communications are to be 
PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
ss 


GtALN _ED GLA‘ AND WALL 
NTING. 


NOTIC _ an REMOVAL. 
Messns. CLAYTON and BELL, 
(Late of 24, © — , Bust 


ave noved to 
S11, REGE NTesTii EET, 
Ar detains ts r slytechni List 
Tremises rding them ace lation and fa 
pletely suite oe the necessities of their work than were attainable 
at their old establishment 











-square), 





w. 
tution, 


yO cilities more com- 


, OXFORD STREET, W. 


SLER’S GLA CHANDELIEI 
Wall Lights and Mante!-piece Lustres, fi or Gas and c ae os. 
Glass Dinner Services for twelve persons, trom 7/1. Ub 
jlass Dessert Services for tv © pe wm 24, 
All articles marked in plain fures 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 

M {xport, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, OXFORD STRr 
BIRMINGHAM — MANUFACTORY and Siow 

STREET. Established 1507 


SS 












ons, fr 














. Ww. 
Rooms, BRroap 





















































r . r ’ Sah th Al , " 
PATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 
» WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE wey ta 
devoted exc ly to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILE 
WARE. The stock of each is at « » the lergest, new 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at pr 
portionate with those that have tended to make his establishment 
the most distinguished in his country Tort ble Showers, 7a 6d.; 
Pillar Showers, 3. te ; Nursery, 15s to 32s.; Sponging, Iés. to 
32s.; Hip, 14s. to Sis. 6d. A large assortment ot Gas Furnace, Hot 
= Cold Plange, Vapour, and Camp Shower Bathe. Toilette 
are in great variety, from los. 6d. to 45s the set of three. 
r . r . r . 
T E BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS iu the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8 BURTON'S — 
FOUR LARGE Rt por he voted to the exclusive show of Iron 
a Brass Be ots, with appropriate Bedding 
and Bed bl Jedsteads from Ils.; Patent 
ads, fitted with dovetail joints 1 patent sacking, from 
and Cots, from 15s. 6d. 1; handsome ornamental Lron 
und Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2/. 13s. 61. to 207, 
: 7ILLIAM BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMON Y CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, and free by It contains upwards 500 Ilustra- 
— of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Mate, 
kel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, | ish Covers, Hot Water 
oves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pic Kitchen Ranges, 
. Gaseliers, Te 1 Kettl », Clocks, Table 
, Baths, Toilette War ron and Brass Bedsteads, 
, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture. with Lists of Prices 
ians of the Lory ! large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxtord-street, 
1 wman-street , 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place ; 





LE sOMMITE R ELASTIQUE 





PORTATIF. 
EAL AND SON have patented a 


method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great 
jon to the usual Spring Mattress is ius being so heavy and 
cumbersome. 

The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PorTATIF” is made in three sepa- 
rate parts, and when joined together has all the elasticity of the 
best Spring Mattress, As it has no stuffing of wool or horsehair, 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the il Spring Mattress 
very ble; the prices, also, are much below those of the P 
Spring Mattresses, vi 

3 ft. wide by 6 
3 ft. 6 im, 















ft. 4 in. long.. 


$n. oe 
. : 6in, pe pes 


+ 6 in. on 
The * SomMIER FLASTIQUE : Port ATIF, 
advantages of elasticity, durability, 
cheay 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furniture sent free by post on application. 
HE 


AL AND SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 

1 NEW PATTERN 
Bt TOOTH. BRUSHE Penetrating Hair Brushes, Improved 
Flesh Brushes, and Genuine Smyrna Spo he Tooth-brash 
searches thoroughly between the divisions of the teeth, and cleans 
them in the most effectual manner. The hairs never come loose. 
The Hair-brushes are made with genuine unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like prepared hair. With every de- 
scription of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet. at Met- 
CALPE, BINGLEY, and Co.'s only Establishment, 1306 and 131, 
Oxford street, second and third doors (West) from Holles-street 
Metcalfe’s Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box, 


W. SILVE rR AND COMPANY, 
66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C. 
* INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA Ot rFITS. 
NAVAL AND MILITAKY UNIFORMS, 
PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABLN FURNITURE, 
Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 
Portmanteaus, &c., suited to all clims 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite ILM, Doeky ards), 
oolwich, 5 ‘1 


combines the 
and 


therefore 
cleanliness, portability, 


ness 


TETCALFE and Co.’s 
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me , . ° 
su RTS.—Unequalled for Quality and 

necuracy of fit, Sizes or mensures re gistored fer future orders 
and F. AMILY HOSLERY in stockings, socks, vests, and drawers, of 
the lescriptions and newest styles, in every material for the 
season. 


‘I 





POPE and 
4, Waterloo-place, Pa 


. 7 . mie 
YHE CELEBRATED 

SABLE SUIT” in an immense va 

* for Walking, Riding, Travelling, 

To be obtained only of 

E. MOSES 


PLANTER, 
ll Mall, London, &.W. 


“ INDISPEN- 
ety of patterns and tex- 
or Business, from 30s. to 





AND a 






REANMY-MADE and BESPOKE 8, HATTERS, 
HOsLERS, DRAPERS, BOOT-M \KE RS, AND GENERAL 
OUTPITTE! 


London H 

Corner of Minories and Aldg 
New Onxford-st corner otf 
Corner of Tottenh 
Country | 

Sheffield and 1 


7 TIRE FOR 









Hart-street. 
d and Euston-road, 
ents 


!, Yorkshire. 






JUVENILES 





ie 











TOWER, R. 
STORES.—By order of the 


tate for War. To be sold by Publie Auction, 


y. 
sE OF 


eretary of 


Su 





in the TOWER, on Thursday, the llth of July, 1861, at 11 o'clock 
in the foreaoon precisely, the following Stores 
Great Coats and Cloaks Wate v roof Capes 





sing, Various 


us 





Old Tron, Ste 








May be viewed at the Tow k, tl lays 
Previous to the day of Sale, and Cata * may be bh at the 
War-office, Pall-Mall; the Tower ; and Koyal Arsenal, Woolwich 

CONTRACT FOR COALS FOR MALTA 
Sousa uf the Starckeeper-General of 
the Nery, Sow ace, July 3, itl 
=| pure: Commissioners for exec uting r the Office 
rd High Admiral o ted Kingdo m of Great 
B, wl, do hereby giv that on Tuesds ay, u 
Jeth va rock they w 





willing to ¢ tr 
ut Her Maj aye Navel Yard at 














of South Wales ¢ * 

The tirst monthly proportion to be delivered at Malta by t Sist 
August next, and the same quantity to be delivered monthly till 
the 3lst March, 1862 

The said Commissioners having the power to increase the month )y 
supply to any quantity no eding 2000 tons in each month, u 


on three weeks 
als to be fit for th 
ya of the ce 











ct and 
No Tend 
. nor will 
wv him duly 
be addre seed to the 
ud ¢ 








‘Every Dem ler mt ust t 
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‘TH AUS PRALIAN ~ BANKING 


gu 






COMPANY.— Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
TTERS of CREDIT and HILLS isaucd upon Adelaide, Port 
», Gawler, R and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- 





t tor tion. Every description of Banking busi- 
muducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 
the Company's Agenta. 

4, Old Broad-street, 


arnel se 





E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


* DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
oy SABLA INTERES, 


TATICLR 
Note E OF 
- DEPOSIT (Fstablished ap. 1844 
don, 8.W.—The WARKANTS forthe HALP-YI 
at the rate of 5 per Annum, on Depos 
30th instant, delivery ou 
July, and payabl veen the hours of 
ER MORKISON 
Prospectuses and Forms sent tree ov applice 





ent 








Established 1837. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
cap. 9), 


PRITANNIA 
2 “— (Empoweres 


‘ 
and 
MUTU 


1 by | 


AL 


Majesty's 


LIFE 


Ki 


yal 


, Bank 
"Biacki 


i,t 
Major. General ALE x torn Rh, 





~ndon, 

eath Park, Chairman. 
of Vite © business transacted with or 
1 in profits. 





issu 





Every deseriptior 
without participat 











Pr Mutual.) 

Annual Half- 
Age > Yearly 

rem. Prem. 

Cea dfLadtkauad 
20 27314202 3 
40 276144024 
50 27W14 6012 
60 282148 O12 € 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 


ESTABLISHED 1538, 


LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 














ye DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42 w Bridge-street, 
mndon 
Bre 1 Offices—At Calentta, Madras, Bom! a, and Hong 
Kong, with a ies throughout the Unite Rin mn, 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 
The accumulated assets exe £650 000 
The subscribed capital 100,000 
The paid-up capital aeeieiatent .. 145,000 
The annual income from life premiums ex 250,000 





© sean 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about ... 1,000,000 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy Aunuities and ban 





and Guarantee 
facilities and advan- 


dowments of all kind ’ 
fers uy 


tag 





uml co 
s, cow pled with portect even ity 

Special end persia r feature * have been adopted, in order to ren 
der the Company's I’ ies additi — valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the licies may be saved 








their 


ans where 


insured mie 
from ftorteiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained pplication t Society's 


any « 








Agents; or to the Secretary 


to whom applications for agencies in places ne * effic iently repre- 


sented may be addressed 


\ 


TATERLOO LIFE 


COMPANY 


I1UGLAS SINGER, 


ASSURANCE 


Secretary 


a CAPITAL © 


400,0001, and 


arity of 





be in 1964, 

vee paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM K VOLUNTEERS 

«Comy 

y incapacita 


FO 
ainst ACCIDENT or DIS 
for a small extra pren 





EASE 


jum. 


vlicies insure 
ting the insured. 






tota 






Sums of monev mav be d 
upon terms of Special arran 


1 at interest, for fixed periods, 
ctuses and Forms on 





vent 


Prosp 














we The following, which are the most POPULAR STYLES of | application to the HEAD OFFiCE—365, Strand, London, 
Dress for Juveniles, may be obtained in all materials at either of | 
the u r-mentioned establishments of E. MOSES end SON, cancel pane . 
Kuickerbocker Suitfrom 12 6 | Brighton Suit from 8 66 NEW DISC OV ait IN TE 1D T i. -— 
Zouave » 21 0) Kerteh Is 0) J Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet-street, has 
Eton ” 12 0 | Spanish Dress 0 | introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCKIPTION UF ARTIFICIAL | 
Byron ” 15 0 | Holland and other Blouses i 10 | TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, They » 
E. MOSES AND SON, per ly resemble the natural teeth as not te be distinguished 
R made and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters. Mosiers, Drapers, from the crigmals by the closest observer ; they will never change 
colour or decay, and will be 1 sand superior to any teeth before 


Bootmakers, and General Uuttitters, 
London Houses: 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford. street, corner of Hart-street, 
ner of Totter rena ourt-Road and Euston-road. 
Country Establishments: 
Sheflield and Bradtord, Yorksbire. 





Cor 





used. This method does not re 

painful operation, and will suj ~ rt 

loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulat 

Decayed teeth rendered soun: ! ann useful in mastication. 52, Fleet- 
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